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CASE OPENS; FIRST WITNESS GETS 
CAUGAT TELLING LIE IN COURT 
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Japanese Engineer 
Lauds Managament - 
of Soviet Railroads 


(Special to The Dally Worker) 

TIFLIS, U. S. S. R., Feb. 24.—The 
| Japanese engineer Kanaki, the chief 
‘Manager of the Japanese railways 
who took part in the international’ 
railway conference, was in Tiflis 
studying the methods of management 


British Government 
Under Fire for Failute 
to Aid Countess Vera 


LONDON, Feb, 24 — The British 
government was subjected to heavy 
fire in the house of commons t@qis 
afternoon, for its failure to act in the 
banning of Vera Countess of Cathcart 
from the United States. 

Sir Austin Chamberlain, 
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‘ - “2 minister, declared Great Britain will : 
on the Soviet railways. Pi peda Up Strike not intervene in the case, will not By J. LOUIS ENGDAHL. 
f\ (Speci : - ©] M. Kanaki declared that altogether ea! is oS attempt reprisals and will not. ask (Special to The Daity Worker) 
: PASSAIC, N. J., Feb he Forstmann-Huffmann } wrong opinions were current in Japan — adders the United States to enter an agree- COURT HOUSE, BROCKTON, Mass., Feb. 24..—- The thin 
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’ mill : 
came Out this mornin o 3,000 concerning the Russian railways. 


marched to the plant at 6:30. 


ment for reciprocal action whereby 
the granting of a visa by a consul will 
be tentamount to a guarantee that the” 
holder of the visa will be granted ad- 
mittance at_the port of entry. 


CAL’S CABINET 
SENATE FLOOR 


~ a | mightiest of the remaining p 
strong as the picket line of 3,000 
cheering and singing “Solid: Forever.” | 

As the long line of workers came to work the pickets called| 

on them to turn away from thé gates and join in the fight for|* 

’ justice in the textile industry. It was a dramatic moment when). 
the first crowd stopped and hesitated, looked around at their} 
fellows in the struggle, waited a moment, talked among them- 
sélves, and then making for the) picket line joined in the songs, 
r +> singing as Ahey neared their fel- 


ase ar AI «|| !ow workers, “Hold the Fort for 
AUSTRO- »: , N ‘| We Are Coming.” 
ION bawake A q Friends and neighbors in the textile 


“A, L. SUSKIN. 

The Dally Worker) 

‘fur workers turned out 
iss picketing demonstra- 
morning to show their 
‘a determined fight to 
nands, Benjamin Gold, 
airman of the: present 
tee, and Jack Skolnick, 
Manhattan Lyceum, lead- 
re in the demonstration, 
nm the face and body with 
by the , police, who 
Skoinick on a 
y conduct. 

| that Monday was a 
“the streets were jam- 


thread by which the so-called commonwealth of Massachusetts 
is trying to hang charges of blasphemy and sedition on Anthony 
Bimba, editor of the Laisve, Lithuanian Communist daily of 
Brooklyn, New York, was revealed in the attack against the 
testimony of the state’s star witness, Anthony W. Eudaco, a shoe 
worker in the plant of the Douglas Shoe Company that has con- 
tributed money in support of the prosecution. 

Under cross-examination by Bimba’s attorney, Harry Hoff- 
man, Eudaco, who professed to be shocked at Bimba’s State- 
ments about the non-existence of god, admitted that he did not 
now belong to any church. 

“When did you last go to church?” asked Attorney Hoffman. 

But the presiding justice, C. C. King, came to his assistance, 


stating he need not answer the ence 


had found the Russian railways bet- 
ter managed than was supposed in 
Japan. 


district were in the two divisions that 
now became one, After the first group 
had swung into line the torrent of 
workers, men and women and many, 
children under fourteen, came dlong 


question. 
After denying that he had ever be- 
longed to any radical organization, 


Operators W ant Re- 
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s 
med kets, workers who are Eudaco was forced to admit that he 
without hesitation, grasping each turn to 1917 Scale ready to sa@rifice their lives if neces- Demand Prosecution of had acted as treasurer one evening a: 
E oF other by the hand, women falling: into} sary to Citielt demands fer. better Mellon’s Trust at a meeting to raise funds for the 
conomic Forces Seek to | each other’s arms singing and sobbing living cor ons, for a higher stand- defense of William Z. Foster in the INTENSE FIGHT 
Erase Barriers veer Bang fe A sp Fae wa ye ~~ =" ehptoaneg ait ard. iter Micketing about 3 hours (Special. to The Daily Worker) Michigan case. It was very apparent 
PL eaa strikers. their nd unite 1 Rpptial fo, The Gatty. Werner) the worker@® formed into line and waauearce = 7 Ke 24 7 that he is now more interested in a NP Sas 
(Special to The Dally Worker’ his th nsalrereting <per . Si em) EVANSVILLE, Ind. Feb. 24 — | marched the fur district with f gts oa: eRe bi. awsuit he has started against the ‘Uni Coaldi Gai 
VIENNA. Feb. 24.—The violent con- this, the greatest of all conflicts that| three companies of national guard Densadeedl i tee: innvens Steed et members of President Coolidge’s cabi- Lithuanian National Hall, where | nion oaildigger ains 
, . | has ever taken place im the industrial| troops are held in readiness in the '§ net were under fire in the senate lleged dly and | ; ; 
troversy over South Tyrol is pushing) ir, of the state | the head line that reached from wien debate was resumed on the |>'mba made his alleged ungodly is Liberty 
the question of the political union of ; armory here to aid the coal opera- | gh to 7¢t A Despite the fact that Walsh -report, criticizing the depart: ‘seditious speech under the auspices of | 
Austria and’ Germany again into the}. Bosses to Close Plants. tors in preventing the picketing of | the police tied to break up the march-| » 014 o¢ fuctles” for rn A te arbhe: ‘the American Lithuanian Workers’ | By ART SHIELDS. 
foreground. Economic reasons, partic-| The Forstmann-Huffmann mill em- nen-union mines by union miners. | ing line wit® violence and force the | 94. the . ‘Educational and Literary Society, | 


ularly on the part of Austria, require 
such a solution of the difficult situa- 
tion in which that country has been 
placed by the peace treaty. 

The breakup of the old Austro-Hun- 
garian empire has reduced Austria 
to the position of a city state, deprived 
of its natural markets and raw re 
sources, It is surrounded by the suc- 
cession republics-which are trying to 
utilize every opportunity to build 
themselves up at the expense of 
Austria. 

“To Join the Zollverein. 

The breakdown of the tariff barriers 

which Germany has erected would 


bring a tremendous improvement, in- 
dystrialists. ve, This wo 2 Aes 
complished by Austria becoming _@ 


the 

ution which includes the other Ger- 
man states. Umer the proposed plan, 
Austria would take her place among 
the federal states of the German re- 
public, with the same autonomy as 
Bavaria, for example. Fifty deputies 
would represent Austria in the Reichs- 
tag, half of whom would be christian 
socialists. This party holds the same 
principles ag the center, or catholic 
party in Germany. It is neither chris- 
tian, however, nor socialist, but is 
really the political appendage of the 
vatican. t 

In Germany only those who are 
working for the restoration of the 
Hohenzollerns are opposed, as that 
dynasty is Lutheran. The followers of 
the catholic Hapsburgs of Austria 
fight the union because it will destroy 
their chances of a restoration. Sanc- 
tion for the union must be obtained 
from the great powers, as the present 
status of Austria was established by 
the treaty of St. Germain. France is 
opposed naturally. Premier Mussolini 
has violently condemned the proposal 
but the Austrians believe he is mere- 
ly trying to bargain for his approval. 
Czecho-Slovakia is strongly opposed 
to the project fearing that Austria 
would become a powerful industrial 
rival. 

Rely on Chamberlain. 

Both Austrians and Germans are 
pinning their hopes to England’s an- 
ticipated sanction. Austen Chamber- 
lain is conducting an extremely com- 
plicated game of international diplom- 
acy, all looking to the strengthening 
of that country’s position in Asia and 
ne) against, the: Soviet Union, 


Wages Have Increased 
23 Pet. in Soviet Union; 
Unemployment Lower 


VLADIVOSTOCK, U. S. S. R., Feb. 

24.—The territorial congress of the 
trade unions has established, — that 
since last year wages have increased 
23%, making the average wage 42 
roubles a month, against 32 roubles 
last year. 

With the rising of wages, the pro- 
duction has also increased. 

Unemployment has considerably de- 
creased, leaving practically no skilled 
workers among the unemployed. 


Passport Rules Bar 
Communist Travelers 


CATFRO, Feb. 24.—The directors of 
Publie Security for Palestine, Syria, 
and Egypt at a meeting here have 
drafted passport regulations which 
will bar Communists from those coun- 


ployes 3,800 and all went out except 
some finishers who wanted to wind up 
their work in order to get their pay 
for partly-completed jobs. They will 
all come out tomorrow, « 

The officials of the firm stated that 
they would close the plant as the Bo- 
tany and the Gera bosses have done. 
It is so difficult to get scabs and they 
cost so much that it does not pay in 
this case. The leadership has so 
thoroly educated the strikers that no 
matter how many scabs appear .to 
enter a mill the strikers understand 
that these go in at the front gate and 
then leave at a side door, making the 
rounds so that a of scabs not 


Two airplanes from the 113th air 
squadron at Kokomo are patroling 
the mine fields watching for further 
marches of the union miners, 
i = “fl 
EVANSVILLE, Ind., Feb, 24—Work 
has been resumed at the non-union 


Gibson counties with the aid of scabs 
under protection of some companies 
of the Indiana national guard which 
arrived here yesterday. Six mines 
are hdisting coal, the first that has.. 
been produced since the union miners 
picketed the mines to unionize the 
scabs, he Re 


The operators have been putting the |. 


nore th ' 


5 Tt 


if there were several hundr 
the’ bosses has been pricked by the 
work 


speakers so often that the 
are fully wware of (the tri¢k, It was 
for that reason the Botany had to shut 
down and the latest mill to be struck 
is not even attempting to foo] the 
strikers. Hence the announcement 
that it will shut down entirely, 


Forstmann Bosses Ordered Attack. 


It was the Forstmann-Huffmann 
lords that ordered the local police 
to make the attack on the Ackerman 
Ave. bridge, where dozens of workers 
were beaten and knocked down. This 
stirred the strikers to greater deter- 
mination and from that day to this it 
was decided that the Forstmann-Huff- 
mann would be pilled down. It is 
down and the strikers are happy and 
the new recruits are more happy. 

Strikers Pack Halls, 


Yesterday at the strike meetings 
organizer Weisbord had annotfnced 


(Continued on page 6) 


1,400 GIRL MILL 
WORKERS STRIKE 
FOR $3°RAISE 


They Strike as Fathers 
Return to Work 


SCRANTON, Pa., Feb. 24.—(FP)— 
Over 1,400 girl workers in the anthra- 
cite region silk mills are striking, while 
their fathers.and brothers go back in- 
to the mines after their five and a 
half months’ fight. The girls protest 
against the miserable wages they 
have been paid. 

Last June the girls struck demand- 
ing $3 increases over tbuir average 
weekly wage of $12. “They were then 
poorly organized and the impending 
anthracite strike sent them back to 
the mills after a hard fight which did 
not bring them all they wanted. The 
maximum wage since their summer, 
strike has been $15 with girls aver- 
aging $8.50 as the season slowed. The 
girls striking at Century Throwing 
Co., owned by a Paterson, N. J., silk 
firm, were given a $2 wage cut, altho 
the Paterson workers organized in 
the Associated Silk Workers get a 
third to a half more pay than the an- 
»)thracite region workers. 

Most of the girls are strikers from 
Leon-Ferenbach Silk Co. They com- 
plain that speeding up of machines 
cuts their earnings in proportion to 
the product. The United” Textile 
workers have been organizing the 
girls. There are several thousand silk 
workers in these anthracite valleys, 
5,000 employed at Shamokin by C. K. 


nty-five or fifty show 
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ra eae Pragteragge we Ri bee wth 
‘were able to get to work at the 191 
stale was dragged out of the mines by 
‘pickets of union miners who marched 
from, the strongly unionized districts 
to spread the. union to the non-union 
NS. = ac rinae 

The bringing in of the national 
guard is part of the operators’ scheme 
to drive the. union out of the field. 
It is reported that the union miners 
have not. abandoned their campaign 
to organize the field. 


‘He Had a Still, But 
. * 
Did He Use It?’ Stirs 
e-. . 
Washington’s Solemnity 
(Special to The Daily Worker) 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 24.— Observ- 
ance of Washington’s birthday here 
was marked by tumult and shouting, 
by hubbub and furore, and by the hurl- 
ing of verbal brickbats over prohibi- 
tion. The peace and sedate solemnity 
that for 127 years have marked the 
capital’s observance of the day was 
utterly shattered as proponents and 
opponents of the eighteenth amend- 
ment went to the mat over the per- 
sonal habits and private practices of 
the Master of Mount Vernon. ? 

Still There's the Still. 

In the turmoil, the policies for 
which Washington stood appeared to 
have been lost in the question as to 
whether or not the father of his coun- 
try kept a sill. He made and drank 
his own living,” declared the wets. 
“He was a believer in personal lib- 
erty, and he was not a prohibition- 
ist.” “Even tho he kept a still, he 
did believe in prohibition,” retorded 
the drys. “He discharged a division 
commander in the continental army 
for drinking, and he had soldiers 
whipped for drunkenness,” 


Russian Engineers Go 
to Japan to Study 
Factory Construction 


mines in Vanderburgh, Warrick and |}- 


mines in this district on a 1917 wage | °T* ¥¢ t 


VLADIVOSTOCK, U. 8: S. R., Feb. 
24.—A group of Russian engineers has. 
left from Vliadivestock for an excur- 
sion to Japan, where they will in-| 
spect Japanese factories and port con-| 
structions. From Japan the members| 
of the excursion intend to proceed to 
China. 


They All Want Birth 


Control Information 


(Special_to The Daily Worker) 
LONDON, Feb. 24.—A bill has been 
introduced in parliament to authorize 
lo¢al authorities to expend maney. on 
the preparation of birth control infor- 
mation and its dissemination. .Mem- 


»? 


od in solid ranks, and 
to the halls. 

Demands: 

have submitted the fol- 


workers 


Vision of work and no 


our week; 
3. Unemployment insurance fund 
to be paid bythe manufacturers. 
The | feel that the workers 


and are determined to 
nds they have sub- 


4 } “‘Ieind: of 

iseases fror > dyes and dust 
of the pelts. y have shown their 
ability to smash 75 scab nests and 
within a weekior so will drive the rest 
of the scabs out of business. 

The workers are full of enthusiasm 
as no strikeftsshave been before. They 
are hopeful pf winning the strike in 
record-breaking time. 


SOCIETY MORONS 
VIEW NAKED GIRL 
BATHE IN WINE 


Blass’ Brdadiwey : jolted 
by Debauchery 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 


NEW YORK, Feb. 24.—Broadway, 
which has been treated to many sights 
by the depraved morons that infest 
its lights, was given a jolt when Earl 
Carroll, theater magnate, held a par- 
ty at his playhouse in which over 300 
men and women viewed a naked girl 
bathing in a bath-tub filled with costly 
wines and champagne. 

“That's Too Raw!” 

The men were told to line-up and 
as they passeé the tub, chuckling with 
glee, the nakef- chorus dancer ladled 
out some of the wine to them. Harry 
K. Thaw and Countess Vera Cathcart 
were among thd’ guests at this affair. 
Irwin S. Cobb; mewspaper writer who 
was among thdse that viewed the 
nude chorus girl, remarked to Harry 
K. Thaw, “That’s too raw!” 

Two jazz orchestras played thru- 
out the night while the guests pranc- 
ed around the floor. 

Height oof Debauchery. 

This party bes thrown into the 
shade the histeric Seeley dinner at 
Sherry’s in 1896 when “Little Egypt” 
danced upon tke tables of the assem- 
bled morons in m costume of nothing 
at all. 

Thaw’s presence at the party re- 
called the Garden of Eden party giv- 
en by Stanford White, whom Thaw 
later shot and killed. At the White 
party a girl stepped from a huge pie 
dressed as Eve. 

The party dimmed all previous “wild 
parties” in the white or red light dis- 
trict. Besides the girl-in-the-bath- 
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of the country. 


tub feature, there was a Charleston | 
contest, informal speeches and much 
drinking at an old-fashioned bar set | 
up on the stage. 

The guests had to sign away their 
rights for any claims for damages for 
“anything that might happen to them” 
at the party .before the debauchery 
started. : 


Mellon-owned Aluminum | 
company of America on a charge of 
violating the anti-trust laws. 

While a coalition of democrats and 
progressives drove their attack osten- 
sibly at Attorney General John S. Sar- 
gent, their real objective was also 
Secretary of the Treasury Andrew W. 
Mellon. By revealing Sargent’s al- 
leged weakness as a prosecutor, the 
coalition hoped to pave the way for 
the employment of special govern- | 
ment counsel to hale the Mellon con- 
cern into court. 

The movement turned the adminis- 
tration forces. a‘fighting group.’ It 

the admin on viewpoint that 

: Sand senatorial in- 


Stor 
- 


than he is in protecting Massachu- 
setts against alleged seditious utter- 
ances. 

, Case Is Flimsy. 


Im fact the case is so flimsy that 
Judge King, in rendering his decision 
on the motions of Attorney Hoffnfan 
to drop both charges, made excellent 


thrown out of court. 
however, decided to go on with the 
case, trying both charges at once and 
overruling Attorney Hoffman's de- 
mand that the charges be dismissed. 
Following an enthusiastic mass 
meeting last night in the Labor Ly- 
ceum, the court house was crowded 
2! with eager spectators 


ae 
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will be forever forced to step aside 
when their aetions displease con- 
gress. 

Instead of merely advocating a sen- 
atorial investigation of the Aluminum 
company, as recommended by a ma- 
jority of the senate judiciary commit- 
tee, the democrats rallied around 
the proposal of Senator Robinson, of | 
Arkansas, the minority leader, that a 
resolution should be adopted directing 
President Coolidge to name two spe- 
cial prosecutors to initiate proceed- 
ings against the. ellon concern. 

Senator Cummin, republican, of 
lowa, charged this would be tanta- 
mount to removing the attorney .gen- 
eral from office. 


Sen. Borah Enters 
Fight on Italian 
Debt Settlement 


sthieintinias 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 24 —(FP)— 
Sen. Borah, chairman of the senate 
foreign relations committee, has come 
into the open as a foe of the Italian 
debt settlement negotiated by Mellon, 
Kellogg, Hoover and Smoot. He has 
even gone into a conference on the 
subject with a dozen democratic sen- 
ators, including Walsh and Reed They 
frankly declared their intentiorf to de- 
feat the ratification of the pact if they 
can. 

Borah returns to his earlier posi- 
tion, that no settlement ought to be 
made on terms more favorable than 
those granted to Great Britain, unless 
the United States desires to offer to 
the French a virtual cancellation of 
their $4,000,000,000 obligation. Reed 
will ‘emphasize America’s responsibili- 
ty alike to refrain from giving finan- 
cial encouragement to the Mussolini 
despotism, and to give equal justice 
to all creditors, 

Resolutions, letters and telegrams 
opposing the settlement are reaching 
scores of senators from all sections 


: a} . Lia 
Only a few could be admitted to the 
small courtroom in addition to the 
score of newspapermen and many 
witnesses. s 

David E. Noonan, a dejected look- 
ing human being, led a procession of 
half adozen drunks, haled before the 
court before the Bimba case was 
called. - Noonan received a $5 fine. 
rOther cases were continued. 

Bimba arrived early, lingering for 
a time at the entrance to the court- 
house, meeting many of his comrades. 
On entering the court room he was 
immediately directed by court attend- 
ants to the prisoners’ dock, sitting 
apart from his lawyers. 

ASsails Ancient Law. 
Attorney Hoffman, arguing for the 


(Continued on page 2.) 


PLAN STEAL OF 
$100,000 FROM 
~~ INDIAN FUNDS 


Govt. Official Demands 


Looting of Navajos 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 24 — (FP) — 
Whether the senate and house confer- 
ees on the urgent deficiency appro- 
priation bill will grant or reject the 
demand of Commissioner Burke of the 
Indian Office that $100,000 of the tribal 
funds of theWNavajo Indians in Ari- 
zona be taken, for a bridge which the 
indians will never use, is to be de- 
cided within a few days. The item 
voted by the house and rejected by 
the senate ‘is one providing that the 
$100,000 be taken from the tribal 
funds to pay half the cost of a bridge 
over the Colorado River near Lee's 
Ferry. This point is some 50 miles 
from any considerable settlement of 
the Indians, and in the opposite direc- 
tion from their lines of travel 
market. 

John Collier, executive secretary of 
the Indian Defense Association, has is- 


————— 


Slave Driver Says 
British Contractors 
Pay Coolies Too Much | sued a circular telling 
'this attempted steal. He quotes a let- 
SINGAPORE, (By Mail.)—Sir Ivor |ter written by Burke to the Navajo 
Phillips, K. C. B., chairman of 


Singapore United Rubber Plantations 
Co., Ltd., complained at the stock- 


told the Indians the¥ ought to use 
their money for water and implements 


holders meeting that as a result of and for improving their sheep breeds, | 


the British contractors in charge of but saying that of course congress had 
the construction of the huge naval final power over the use of 
base here paying above the current funds. 


ry the work, coolies on the corpora- 
tion’s plantations are quitting. The that the bridge was important to the 
chairman declared dolefully that the progress of the Indians. 

company would sooner or later have, Collier shows that $90,000,000 of 
to Ineet the scale thus established. Indian funds are now at the disposal 
“The stockholders adopted a resolu- of congress, and that if the Indian 


4 tid unanimously demanding a reduc- bureau is able to cheat the Navajo 


fof the =-triak” 


| Federated Press. 

| HUNTINGTON, W. Va., Feb. 24.— 
‘J. C. MeCoy, Mingo county miner, is 
‘free again, and home with his wife and 
igseven children, at the close of a five- 


‘year conspiracy against his liberty by 
‘the coal operators of that county. The 
‘case began in May, 1921, with his ar- 
‘rest on a charge of shooting Squire 
arguments why the case should be | Harry Staten of Sprigg during the 


Judge King, | 1921 strike, and it closed here in 


Huntington when the fourth jury that 
has tried him for murder freed him af- 
ter two minutes of deliberation. 

Twice McCoy was convicted in the 
operator-controlled courtssin William- 
son. At the time of the first trial. 
September, 1921, the county was un- 
- | law and the courtroom 
full 6f ‘a?med ‘Meh. Twicé he went to 
the penitentiary at Moundsville to 
serve 99 years and twice came out 
again on writs of error. The third trial 
took place in Huntington on a change 
of venue and brought a hung jury— 
nine to three for acquittal. The fourth 
has just closed. 

It was a class conspiracy thruout, 
John S. Marcum, 74-year old attorney 
for the Mingo coal operators, served 
as special prosecutor at the fourth 
trial as he did at the first. His shaven, 
wrinkled head bobbed aggressively as 
he rasped out the usual openshop cant 
about lawless unionism. 

But the coal operators were unfortu- 
nate in their witnesses. Some testi- 
fied that McCoy had been firing from 
a railroad switch-stand; others as 
positively declared that it was nearly 
a hundreds yards away by a store. 
And defense attorneys proved con- 
clusively that it would have been im- 
possible to’ see the victim from the 
place named. There was further proof 
by the defense that McCoy had not 
done any firing and that the only 
overt act he had committed was to 
loyally aid the strike and relief pro- 
gram of his union. 


Bratiano Will Soon 


Have an Opposition 


lad 


LONDON, Feb. 24 — Prince Carol's 
sudden departure for Paris from Milan 
is causing belief that the prince had 
left to consult with leaders of the op 
position party in Roumania regard- 
ing his return to Bucharest. 


[COMRADE cRiscHUK ] 


to | 


i United States in 1913 
the story of | 


the | tribal council last July, wherein Burke | 


their | 
Yet he knew that Secretary | 
wage for native labor in order to hur- Work, his chief, had persuaded the 
, house to pass the bridge bill, claiming | 


Comrade Joseph Grischuk, former 
member of the Russian district com- 
mittee of Chicago, died in Los’ An- 


'geles, Cal., Feb. 21, according to @ 
telegram received from comrades of 
Los Angeles. 

Comrade came to 


from the 


Grischuk the 


| open 
'wide plains of Volynia. 


A son of the fields and forests, he 


was suffocating in the shops and fac- 
tories. He became a victim of the 
white plague—tuberculosis. Altho sick 


he continued actively to work in the 
labor movement. 


When the party was driven under- 
| ground he remained at his post, con- 
tinuing to work under the name of 


Smith. 

He was a capable speaker and used 
to go out to the branches in the dis- 
trict to speak. 

For the’last two years he was too 
i sick to work and went to a sanitarium 
'in Los Angeles where he remained un- 
til his death on Feb. 21. 

The Russian section of the Work- 


—_ 


tries. The regulations have been sub-| Eagle & Co. alone when busy. During | bers df all three parties, labor, liberal, Get your tickets now for the inter-} tion of wages on the .government tribe of this $100,000 there will be no/ers Party of Chicago wired some 

mitted for approval to the various|the winter the silk millg were not | and tory, will support it and spea for | national concertrof the T. U. &. L.,}“Werk. The Plantations Co. dividends safety for any of the “other trust | money to the comrades in Los Angeles 

governments. working full time, . | its ‘passage. apy Sat., March 13; at 8th St. Theater. ven about 17% per cent, was to help cover the funeral expensag. 
. : ‘ | 
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T 
FEAR 


‘to Chicago March 9 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 24 — Senator- 
ial “courtesy” appeared strained to 
the breaking point here today as a 
result of the speeches made in Illinois 


~ in the last few days by Senator Borah, 


republican of Idaho, and Senator Reed, 
democrat of Missouri, attacking the 
world court. 

Senator Wm. B. McKinley, who 
voted for the court, and who faces the 
voters in a primary in April, declared 
today that: 

“The thinking people of Illinois re- 
sent the invasion of Senator Borah 
and Senator Reed into their domestic 
affairs.” 

Steps were being taken today, how- 
ever, to combat the effect of the Borah 
and Reed speeches, and to give Sen. 

-McKinley administration backing in 
his intra-party fight for renomination. 

It was announced that Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover would speak in 
Chicago on March 9. Plans are being 
laid for other administration spokes- 
men to follow him. 


COMMUNISTS OF 
GERMANY SHOW 
UP SOCIALISTS 


Social Democratic Lead- 
ers Expel Freiberger 


(6pecial to The Daily Worker) 

BERLIN, Feb. 24—German reform- 
in trade union leaders and the heads 
of the social-democratic party are 
angry at the Communists because the 
latter are trying to form joint com- 
mittees for united action in the trade 
unions and the shop councils. The 
campaign for the expropriation of the 
properties belonging to the former 
Hohenzollerns and the various noble 
families had been agreed on by all 
three organizations in advance, after 
terrific mass pressure had been felt 
by the socialist executives. The exe- 
cutive committees of both the social- 
democratic party and the Fegeration 
of Labor have warned their members 
against any co-operation with the 
Communists, even in the way of dem- 
onstrations, public meetings, etc. 

The national executive committee 
of the socialists have, indeed, gone 80 
far as to expel Freiberger, chairman 
of the central committee of shop coun- 
cils in Munich and leader of the first 
delegation of German workers to visit 
Russia, because he had addressed 
meetings of the International Workers 
Relief. The socialist soreheads term 
this organization the “Communist Red 
Cross.” Freiberger had declared it 


would be a crime against the Rus- 


sians and the international proletariat 
to introduce the western type of de 
mocracy in the Soviet Union. 
. * 

Raid the Neue Zeit in Bavaria. 

MUNICH, Feb. 24—The Bavarian 
authorities have raided the offices of 
the Neue Zeit, a Communist paper, 
and banned Communist meetings thru- 
out Bavaria. Stutzel, the minister of 
police, stated in reply to an interpel- 
lation in the diet, that all Communist 
gatherings would be prohibited until 
the party erased the demand for the 
overthrow of the present state from 
their program. Even Communist 
deputies would be kept strictly with- 
in the legal limits, he declared. 

This presents a peculiar situation in 
Bavaria. The present government is 
a combination of social democrats and 
catholics (Centrists). The Bavarian 
socialists have a very strong left wing, 
however, which makes life miserable 
for the party’s right leadership in 
such conditions as these. 


Soviet Union Sees 
Trade Exhibition 


in Japanese City 


MOSCOW, U. 
A Soviet trade 
organized at Osaka, Japan. 
all the commercis! organizations of 
the Far Bast are taking part in the 
exhibition. 


S. S&S. R., Feb. 24.— 


Flax Exports Increase. 


MOSCOW, U. 8S. 8S. R., (Tass) Feb. 
°4—-During the first 9 months of 1925, 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Russia 
exported to England 3,283 tons of flax 
as compared with 1,100 tons in 1924. 
The exports from the Soviet Union 
amount to 15 per cent of the English 
imports of flax against 4 per cent in 
1924. 

For the same period, ‘the Soviet 
Union has imported to Germany 3,216 
tons of flax, or 30 per cent of the to- 
tal German imports of flax, against 3 
per cent in 1924. 

Fourteen thousand six hundred and 
eighty metro-tons have been imported 
to France for the first $9 months of 
1925. against 1,520 metro-tons in 1924, 
the Soviet Union occupying the first 
plage, as compared with other coun- 
tries ip the export of flax to France. 


exhibition has been | 
Nearly | 


CHAIRMAN HANDS DOWN DECISION — 
IN DISPUTE BETWEEN FOOD WORKERS 
AND A. F. OF L. BAKERY WORKERS’ UNION 


“seen 


P , 


(Special to The 


Daily Worker) 


NEW YORK, Feb. 24—Both locals, the Amalgamated Food Workers’ Local 
164 and the International Brotherhood of Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
Local 169, to the controversy arising out of the organization of three shops, 
Hynchez, Tragna and Moscowitz having agreed that the impartial chairman 
is to decide the issue. The joint committee of action of the Bakers’ united 
front in agreement with the representatives of both locals agreed that 
Joseph Zack, member of Local 38 Internationa] Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, act as impartial chairman in this controversy. The*impartial chair- 


man having heard and considered the 
arguments of both sides came to the 
following conclusion: 

In view of the fact that a mere de- 
cision on the three shops would not 
solve the problem, it is necessary to 
to not only decide on the three shops, 
but also to agree on a policy to be fol- 
lowed by both organizations in the fu- 
ture so that similar difficulties should 
not again occur. Therefore, the im-. 
partial chairman recommends as a 
policy for both sides to fight for and 
carry into effect the following: 


Recommendations, 


1. That all locals and groups in 
agreement with this in the baking in- 
dustry should work towards the amal- 
gamation of both organizations into 
one union affiliated to the American 
Federation of Labor on the following 
basis: 

(a) Both sides, the International 

Brotherhood and Confectionery Work- 
ers and the Amalgamated Food Work- 
ers are to agree that in order to or- 
ganize the biggest factor now pre- 
vailing in the industry, the baking 
trust, both sides must take into their 
organizations all workers _ skilled, 
semi-skilled and unskilled. Such 
workers as cannot be directly organ- 
ized into the bakers’ union on account 
of jurisdictional claims by unions op- 
erating in other industries, such as 
the teamsters, both sides are to agree 
that an agreement must be reached 
with the unions involved for an alli- 
ance and joint action in whatever con- 
troversy may occur with the employ- 
ers: 
(b) Both sides are to agree that the 
chief effort must be concentrated to- 
ward organizing the tremendous mass 
of unorganized workers especially in 
the trustified concerns and modern 
bakeries: 

(c) If the International Brother- 
hood and Confectonery Workers will 
refuse to. agree to the proposition of | 
taking in the various categories of 
help working in trust bakeries then| 
all those in agreement with this pro- 
gressive policy are to support full- 
heartedly the Amalgamated Food 
Workers in their efforts to organize 
the trust bakeries so as to lessen or 
if possible to eliminate altogether the 
menace these openshop centers rep- 
resent to the organized workers as a 
whole. 


United Action. 


Until such a time as the two organ- 
izations can be amalgamated or reach 
an understanding for their activities 
against the trusts and in wrder to min- 
imize and if possible to avoid jurisdic- 
tional friction arising out of the or- 
ganizational activities of both organ- 
izations, the following arrangement 
should prevail: 

1. A joint organization committee 
is to be created of equal representa- 
tion from both sides to take up all 
matters of jurisdiction and organiza- 
tion of unorganized and other matters 
affecting the interests of both organiza- 
tions in such a manner as to present 
a united front to the bosses and to 
settle all disputes inside the two or- 
ganizations on the following basis: 

(a) Organization campaigns to or- 
ganize the unorganized to be under- 
taken jointly by both organizations. 


The territory to be organized to be 
agreed upon previous to the campaign 
and each side to concentrate upon the 
specified territory agreed for each 
side and whatever shops are organ- 
ized by either side to be affiliated to 
those organizing same. This terri- 
torial division to remain in effect 
only during the organization cam- 
paign, after the campaign each side to 
organize wherever it finds it neces- 
sary to do so. 

(b) In the territory to be organized 
or in any new shops both organiza- 
tions afe to agree upon a joint wage 
scale and working conditions so as 
not to allow the boss a favorable 
basis to discriminate one in favor of 
the other on account of differences in 
wages. 

Maintain High Wages. 

(c) Both organizations are to co-. 
operate in the maintenance of the 
higher wage scale now prevalent in 
some of the International Brother- 
hood and Confectionery Worker shops. 

(d) All shops organized outside of 
major organizational campaigns are 
to be affiliated with whichever side 


organizes them. 

(e) It is understood that both sides | 
must strive to arrange their activities | 
in such a manner as to make new de- | 
mands upon the employers, wages, | 
hours, working conditions jointly and | 
by mutual agreement and that the’ 
wage scale of the Amalgamated Food 
Workers’ bakery locals is to reach as 
soon as possible the higher scale pre- | 
vailing in the International Brother- | 
hood and Confectionery Worker shops. | 

(f) On the question of thé new boss | 
union; the United Bakery Workers | 
on both sides are to agree upon prac- | 
tical measures to combat and elimin- | 
ate this union as a menace or factor | 
from the field. he 

(zg) As soon as a joint agreement | 
can be reached on the question of | 
trust bakeries same arrangement shal] | 


prevail as im the organization and ai-' 


| gagement, 
| pany him to the dinner. 


vision of territory on small bakeries. 

In reference to the three shops in- 
volved it is decided that in order not 
to play any further into the hands of 
these bosses and perhaps engage in 
costly struggle to change the settle- 
ment, the shops with the exception of 
Hynches’ shop which should be turned 
over to Local 169, International Broth- 
erhood and Confectionery Workers, 
these shops are to remain under the 
present settlement. 

In conclusion I wish to say that 
this decision is based upon the pol- 
icy of unity between the organized 
workers in the baking industry and 
takes into consideration the practical 
aspects of joint work until such unity 
is achieved. The principal problem in 
the industry being the growing power 
and strong pressure of the baking 
trust upon the market and the fact 
that the Amalgamated Food Worker 
shops have generally a lower wage 
scale and are therefore favored by the 
employers who thus take advantage 
of crushing or eliminating the Inter- 
national Brotherhood and Confection- 
ery Workers’ shops. 


Unity or Extinction, 


The problem therefore, is not pri- 
marily one of these three shops. It 
would be to the best interest of the 
workers in these three shops to re- 
ceive the higher wage scale of Local 
169 International Brotherhood and 
Confectionery Workers. However, 
since the awarding of these three 
shops either way would not solve the 
problem. The impartial chairman con- 
siders the main question the policy 
and machinery above outlined as the 
concise and practical solution of the 
problem. We are fully aware that 
these arrangements may lead to a 
modification of the wage scale but the 
non-enforcement of the present union 
conditions in the shops is due consid- 
erably to the weakness of the union in 
the face of the rapidly growing power 
of the trust, the continued growth of 
which threatens to crush altogether 
the small shops which are organized 
and with it the union if the union does 
not reorientate itself to effectively 
face thig menace and to unify the al- 
together weak forces of the workers. 
Lack of unity under these circum- 
stances means not only a practical 
worsening of Conditions but com- 
plete extinction. As to the present 
disgraceful situation of injunctions 
and picketing with label signs in front 
of the three shops both sides are a 
great deal responsible as both sides 
acted without consulting with each 
other or trying to come to a mutual 
agreement before the bosses had a 
chance to enjoy themselves at the ex- 
pense of the workers. The continued 
bitterness, hatred and extermination 
spirit if continued, is bound to work 
to the disadvantage of the workers of 
both sides. 

Hoping that the workers of both or- 
ganizations will realize that an agree- 
ment on the basis of this policy paves 
the way toward unity and a more defi- 
nite settlement of the jurisdictional 
war, I recommend this for their adop- 
tion. 

Impartial Chairman, Joseph Zack. 

Unanimously agreed upon and coun- 
tersigned by both delegations. 

For the International Brotherhood 
and Confectionery Workers’ Local 169, 
Abe Fleisher, Chas Dreman, Dave 
Ross, Nijinsky, and H. Wendmw. 

For Amalgamated Food Workers’ 
Local 164, N. Rosenberger, A. Ford- 
ers, J. Frohlig, Gospfort and Bushi. 


White House Social 
Mentors Solve Some 
“Weighty” Problems 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 24.—A prece- 
dent in white house social custom was 
written into the capital’s etiquette 
books today. 

It might be phrased thus: 

“The president of the United States 
does not call for a lady nor conduct 
her home.” 

For the first time in many years, a 
president attended a formal function 
last night unaccompanied by the mis- 
tress of the white house. The occa- 
sion was a dinner given by Attorney 
General John G. Sargent. 

Mrs. Coolidge suffering from a cold 
was unable to attend. Because of 
the close personal friendship with the 
attorney general, Cal decided he 
would attend anyway. Finding that 
Mrs. Wm. M. Jardine, wife of the 
secretary of agriculture, had no en- 
he invited her to accom- 


The social mentors of the white 
house scratched their heads and pon- 
dered over the serious problem of 
whether Cal should or should not call 
for his dinner companion? 

The answer was finally, “No.” 

The white house limousine was sent 
for Mrs. Jardine and she came to the 
white house, joined the president and 
went on to the dinner. Returning, the 
limousine deposited Cal at the man- 
sion and then took Mrs. 
home. 
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NOT THERE TO 
MEET MOTHERS 


Employ..Boss. Tactics to 
Kill Strike 


Once more the mothers of the chil- 
dren of the Lowell school were dis- 
appointed by the board of education. 
This time the board did not meet at 
all altho they dragged these mothers 
to a promised meeting at 2 o’clock 


hanging around the building in hopes 


school board tse the 


break the backbone of this strike that 
they use in strikes by kers, stalls. 
This is not the first jppointment 
they have given the nidthers 


Many meetings we d by the 
parents with the board trustees. Last 
Tuesday over sixty mothers appeared 
before a committee of e board. 


This committee de @d that the 
board act at once feturn their 
children to the Lowell ‘school and 
proceed with the building of the an- 
nex to the school pro ? them two 
years ago. . 


For four ‘weeks the. 
been fed promises by 
Kandel, who had a@ 
leader of the paren 
ten, has entirely discred 
with the parents. As a result a large 
part of this commitee split away from 
the Kandel leadership and is now or- 
ganized into the Parents’ League of 
the Northwest Section. This organ- 
ization is a permanent one and will 
fight for the welfare of the children 
‘thruout the year. 

The parents demand that new 
schools be built in the neighborhood 
for these very young children where- 
as the board of education’s scheme is 
to fill up the distant and less crowd- 
ed schools with children from the 
more congested districts, thus neces- 
sitating that the children travel long 
distances and eat their lunches away 
from. their home. Some of the 
schools, like the Stone, are fully a mile 
from their homes, passing many car- 
lines, the most dangerous of which is 
North Avenue. , 


AFRICAN FARMERS 


Court Hearings Exposes 
Terror 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 

CAPE TOWN, South Africa.—(By 
mail.)—Since the recent revolts police 
oppression of the natives has béen -in- 
creasing. The trouble hag been ac- 
eentuated also by the passage of the 
bill for the color bar by the parlia- 
ment of the union. The two cases, 
which follow, are typical of what has 
been going on in this province. 

At Eshowe a European sugar planter 
was charged on 23 counts of cruelty 
to natives in his employ. 

The most terrible stories of beat- 
ings, kickings, imprisonment, and star- 
vation were told. According to evi- 
dence the overseers were armed with 
sjamboks (rhinocerous-hide whips) 
and kerries (knobbed sticks.) On 
completion of their daily tasks the 
natives were locked up in cells for 
the night. All were dressed in uni- 
forms of sackcloth. 


Court Strewn With Weapons. 


The court room was wn with the 
instruments used by employer, in- 
cluding chains, padl , sjamboks, 
kerries, handcuffs and fashes, 

A verdict of guilty om all 23 counts 
was found, and the magistrate, re- 
marking that it was a wery bad case, 
imposed a series of fi As it was 
found that no wages @ 


to the natives, the em was or- 
dered to pay £240 as” es due 
Diet of Me 5 
In a case at Some East, a na- 


tive was charged with 
leaving the farmer 
worked). The native 
guilt, but declared he 
as he received insuffi 

The magistrate elic 
farmer that the ratio 
and his family of five dependents was 
three pounds of mealies a day, and. 
once a week, when slaughtering took 


from the 


trotters of the slaughtered animal, 
but not the tripe or head. In addi- 
‘tion, he received a wage of 8 shillings 
|a month. He was in debt to his master 
(to the extent of 24 shillings. 


} 


“Never Complained.” 

“Do you consider 3 lbs, of mealies and 
nothing else sufficient food for a fami- 
ly of five?” questioned the magistrate. 
| “Well, he never complained,” the 
‘farmer replied. The native was order- 
ed to return to the farm and work 
off his debt, and the master was ad- 
vised to give him a more adequate 
allowance of food. 


First Higher Schoo! in Adparistan. 


BATUM, U. 8. 8S. R., Feb. 24—The 
first higher school in Adparistan is be- 


Jarding, ing opened at Batum,.conisting ofan 


Industarial Technicum, 


"NEGRO WORKERS 


of the native 


yesterday afternoon and had them 


that the matter wou taken up. 
This time they were 1 off with 
the promise of a meeting next week. 

The slick business men of the 


place, he was given the pluck and | 
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700,000 Teachers of 
Million School C 
|Belong in Labor’s 


By J. LOUIS ENGDAHL. 


20 


cat hy sae 
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(Continued from page 1). 

of the charges, pointed out 
the blasphemy” law was 

h and state in Massa- 

“not yet been separated, — 


ONEY talks. John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, who sent the anthracite.coal min- 
an increase.in wages, demands that 
federal judges be given increased salaries, He claims that 
“fearless and independent.” 
argues that increased salaries will turn the decisions of the 

courts more toward the side of labor. ~ fea? 
William Green, president of the American Federation 
esi ee congress to increase salaries 

echoed the a 

Lewis. The stand of both was applauded by the employers’ 


ers back to work without 


that will make the judges 


of Labor, has also 
of federal judges. 


press. ‘Gap ae 


Money talks. But an increased quantity does not tell 
e considerate of the working class. 
increase their loyalty, if this is 
necessary, to the class that has given them a place of power. 
_ ® * « * 


judges to 
powerful urge that the 


The New York Times “spills the beans,” to use a slang 
expression, when it makes a terrific plea for increased wages 
for school teachers.. It forgets how it interpreted pone 

s. It sounds a different note in explain- 
ing how money talks to school teachers. | 

The teachers should have higher wages, says The Times. 
The teachers now receive a 
Teachers in rural schools get wages 
from $755 to $1,114, 
ware or the future of the country. : 

he Times argues that the teachers must be paid higher 
wages so that they will be more loyal to the capitalist gov- 


talks to federal jud 


Low wages are dangerous. 
starvation pittance. 
rdngin 


ernment that employs them, 


rights of the masses of the workers whose children they 


teach. 


The Times applauds the declaration credited to Rene 
Viviani, the renegade socialist war premier of France, that 
the army of school children constituted the “scholastic front” 
during the war, following everywhere the line of the trenches. 
Poorly paid school teachers, fey to provide themselves 
with the barest necessities of life, 
shouters. They must have more pay. 

Teachers must be bribed to poison with the virus of pay- 
triotism the minds of the young. That is why the school 
superintendents, now meeting in Washington, D. C., are get- 
ting a big ovation. They are the “Superior Officers of the 
They have under their control 

700,000 school teachers directin 
_ 100,000 school houses these millions of children are being 
trained to serve the American capitalistic republic. 

The teachers are gétting wages now that represent the 
purchasing power of $441 before the war, while the lowest 
salary of a commissioned officer, who drills the soldiers in 
the army, was $1,700, with heat, light and quarters. The 
Times declares the army officers do not 
that the “Army of Future Defense” isn’t safe if the school 
teachers are scontented with the wages they get. 


Army of Future Defense.” 


The wages of the school 


But it is noticeable that everywhere the teachers get an in- 
crease they are compelled to wage a bitter struggle before it ~ 
is given them. When teachers therefore get a small increase, 
even at the suggestion of The Times, that worries about 
Wall Street’s source of cannon fodder for the next imperial- 
ist war, they should take it and fight for more as part of the 


whole working class struggle 


existence under the robber capitalist system. 

Money talks. Judges are specially picked because they 
know how to listen attentively and understandingly to its 
siren song. The workers know that, even if Green and 


Lewis do not. 
Money talks. 


public school teachers belong 


But the teachers will learn to understand 

its language as they take the bribe-fattened pay envelope, 

without acknowledging tne bribe, or a to it. 
a 


that at that time nearly the whole 
population was of the congregational- 
ist faith, while now there is a cosmo- 
politan population with many. relig- 
ious differences. He declared that 
anyone had the right to believe or dis- 
believe in a god, and ought to be 
-|guarded in that right. ‘a 
Cannot Improve the Thing. 

The prosecuting attorney, 1. Man- 
uel Rubin, declared Bimba was not 
on trial for heresy. He argued, how- 
ever, that the people must be pro- 
tected in their belief in god, and that 
the crime consists in utterances de 
signed and calculated to destroy and 
disrupt the veneration that men may 
have in god. He said the law under . 
which Bimba is being held was re-en- 
acted by the state legislature in 1921. 

He declared that there can be no 
improvement upon this law, that it 
must stand for all time. He said it 
was upon the veneration for religion 
that the government is founded, ant 
that Bimba in seeking to, destroy the 
government, was first seeking to de- 
stroy that veneration and the belief 
in god. In urging the court to go 
ahead’ with the sedition charges the 
prosecutor cited the case against Ben 
Gitlow in New York and William 
Bross Lloyd in Illinois. 

' Judge King announced that he . 
wanted to get thru the trial as quick- 
ly as possible. He said he would be 
glad to grant both motions to dis- 
miss. He had heard, he said, of the 
dissentions among the Lithuanians in 
the northeastern section of the city 
for the past six years. He said that 
‘the 1,838 blasphemy decisions had 
been made by a divided court and he 
was inclined to believe with the min- 
ority. But he said he would still have 
to abide by the decision made nearly 
a century ago. He didn’t think that 
Bimba’s speech was a “decent, order- 
ly confession of faith or unfaith, and 
that it was possibly out of place at 
the time and occasion.” So he wanted 
to go on with the case, 

Question Sedition Charge. 

In regard to the sedition charge he 
pointed out that it was passed in 1919 
while war sentiment was. still rife in 
the land. “Possibly at this time,” he 
said, “there is no occasion for an en- 
forcement of this statute.” 

“The language used,” he continued, 
“is not the ordinary language of in- 
citement. It is more the language of 
prophecy.” ty ey? 

Nevertheless, he overruled both 
motions and the trial‘ got under way 
with the swearing in of 15 govern- 
ment witnesses. 

First Witness Caught in Lie, 

Eucado told how he had attended 
the mass meeting at which Bimba 
made his speech. The gathering had 
been advertised as a protest against 
the white terror in Lithuania. The 
defense brot out that Bimba’s declara- 
tions about god had been,made in 
connection with his description of the 
tortures visited 1 imprisoned Com- 
munists in Lithuania. He had asked 
how there could be a god when a 
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A.N.L. C. Meetings Met 
with Ent husiastic 
Response in Buffalo 


By G. lL, Worker Correspondent, 

BUFFALO, Feb. 24. — Lovett Fort- 
Whiteman, well-known Negro labor 
organizer, spoke at two meetings in 
the Labor Lyceum here. Whiteman’s 
meetings attracted quite a number of 
interested Negro workers, who listen- 
ed eagerly to his able analysis of the 
problems which face the colored work- 
ers in this country, and in the whole 
world. A Negro member of the Brick- 
layers’ Union, B. Taylor, acted as 
chairman. 


Whiteman pointed out that the only 
manner in which the Negro workers 
can hope to better their conditions is 
by exerting their organized strength 
as workers, together with organized 
labor of all races. He showed that 
racial hatred is an instrument used 
by the bosses to divide the strength 
of the working class and.make their 
common exploitation easier. ‘“‘The col- 
onial wars in Morocco and Syria, and 
the looting of the Chinese working 
class show ws that the colored work- 
ers are exploited on an international 
scale. We must organize the tre- 
mendous forces of colored workers 
and become an aid in freeing the 
whole working class, 


Fort-Whiteman urged that the work- 
ers present join the American Negro 
Labor congress to fight against Jim- 
crowism, discrimination, and _  ob- 
stacles to Negroes wishing to join 
trade unions. 


A sizeable group of the American 
Negro Labor congress was formed in 
Buffalo. The prospects are that many 
more Negro workers will soon join 
this organization. 


FREE LITERATURE SUPPLIED, 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.— Free copies 
of the YOUNG WORKER, Tribuna 
Robotnicza, Pravda, and Honor and 
Truth,.can be secured from Frank 
Ailder, 821 Clylesurn St.,) Milwaukee, 
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| Would Validate Citizenship Steps. 


The witness tried to bring in the 
usual oratorical trick about the ex- 
istence of the soul. He declared that 
Bimba had said that he didn’t have a 
soul, that he had soles on his shoes. 
but the witness, Eucado, was forced 
to admit that the speech was in Lith- 
uanian in which language the word 
for soul is “dushe” and that for sole 
of a shoe is “padas” so that it was im- 
possible to make this play upon words 
in Lithuanian as one can in English. 

It was very evident that Eudaco 
had been’ carefully coached in an in 
terpretation of Bimba’s speech that 
the prosecution is seeking to get 
across to the court. He conveniently 
forgot everything else. He couldn't 
remember what Bimba had said in his 
speech immediately prior to or after 
the alleged damaging statements, 
thus failing to give any general trend 
of Bimba’s utterances. 

“Aren't you more interested in fight- 
ing the people who brot Bimba here 
than you are in fighting the princi- 
ples for which Bimba stands?” asks 
Attorney Hoffman. 


PLAN GAMPAIGN 
FOR COMMUNIST 
GERMAN WEEKLY 


Club Will Hold a Social 


Evening 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 

NEW YORK CITY, Feb, 24 — To 
raise funds for the publication of a 
German Communist weekly newspa- 
per, the German Nightworkers’ Club, 
consisting of members of Locals 1, 
and 164 of the Amalgamated Food- 
workers of America, have arranged 
a social evening to be held Saturday 
evening, Feb. 27, at Labor Temple, 84 
St., (between Second and Third Ave.) 
An attractive, program has been ar- 

Attractive program has been ar- 


ranged, including the Communist! Eudaco refused to admit this, how- 
Mass Chorus, The Uthmann Singing | eyer. Rs or 
Society and other features. Admission aie 
is only; fifty cents. All comrades 


Revolutionary Song Composed by 
should be present to support the effort 


to make a success of such an import- : 
ant event as the publication of a Ger- LENINGRAD, U. 8. 8. R., Feb, 24.— 
man Communist paper in America. A worker of the Pushkin Home of the 
Academy of Sciences at Leningrad 
has discovered by chance a small 
manuscript containing the poems of a 
noted contemporary of Pushkin, A. I. 
Poleshayev. Among the poems was 
found a folk-song on the Decembrist 
revolt, which had been composed by 
soldiers immediately after the revolt, 
and recorded by Polezhayey under the 
title, “Soldier Song on December 14th. 


WASHINGTON, — (FP) — Repres- 
entative Sabath of Chicago has intro- 
duced in the house a bill and a joint 
resolution proposing that declarations 
of intention to become citizens, made 
by aliens within 30 days preceding the 
day of a special election or primary 
election, shall be legalized. 1825.” The song ends in threats at 

Under existing law, such declara- | the address of Nicholas I. 
tions, if made within 30 days before . 


special or primary election days, are 
invalid. Great numbers of aliens, Ask par totes - rt er 
gains ussolini 


ignorant of this trick in the law, have 

made their first steps toward citizen- 

ship, only to discover years later that INNSBRUCK, Austria, Feb. 24 —A 

they must start all over again. message appealing to Senator Borah 
to lend his support in terminating 
Mussolini's high handed attitude to- 

ward Tyrol was sent today 

a Tyrolean protest meeting; 


“Trade unions are the reservoir of 
the majority of the socially decisive 
part of the proletariat.”—C, |. Thesis. 
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States is getting hotter. 
| dustry “is fighting on its national soil 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 
LONDON, Feb. 24.—The trade war 
between Great Britain and the United 


British in- 


played by licensed distributors. For 
the year October 1, 1926, to September 
30, 1927, 7 feet of foreign film may 
be shown to 1 foot of British. For the 
following year the proportion is 6 feet 
of foreign to.2 feet of British. From 
October 1, 1928, there will be at least 
3 feet of British to 5 feet of foreign 
film. 7 
Scenario Writers Must Be British. 

The bill also provides for the sce- 
nario writers and all the principal 
artists and the staff employed in the 
production to be British. As the na- 
tive industry has to go thru a distinct 
building up stage it is stipulated that 
for the first two years a certain pro- 
portion of foreign technical assistants 
may be allowed. The rigid enforce- 
ment of the bill is sure to hit the 
American motion picture business 
very heavily. American pictures are 
extremely popular here and the vast 
majority of all films shown come from 
United States studios, 

A Difficult Problem. 

Protection in this case involves, 

however, certain factors absent in the 
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Zealand 7 


ws False 


AUCKLAND, New Zealand, (By 
Mail.)—The complete returns on the’ 
New Zealand elections which were 
held the end of December, show that 
while the labor party gained nearly 
40,000 votes on their poll in 1922, they 
secured six less seats in the legisla- 
ture. 

The losses were due to the virtual 
coalition of the reform and national 
parties and the vicissitudes of the rep- 
resentative system. Tho the reform 
candidates got less than twice as 


OF REVOLUTION 


Counter - Revolutionary 
Documents Displayed 


MOSCOW, U. 8S. S. R.. Feb. 24—At 
the Moscow Archives of the October 
Revolution an exhibit has been open- 
ed of documents relating to the revo- 
lutionary movement. in Russia. The 
exhibition contains the following sec- 
tions: 

1. The Pugatchev period: the mani- 
festo of Gugatchev, the leader of the 
peasants’ revolt in the reign of Cath- 
erine II; reports by provincial gov- 
ernors, Catherine’s letters, and so on. 

2. The Decembrists: correspond- 
ence of the Decembrists, official docu- 
ments relating to their prosecution, 
and 60 on. q 

3. 1881: the assassination of Alex- 
ander II; photographs of the revolu- 
tionary conspirators; manuscripts and 
diaries. 

4. 1905: Official documents bearing 
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| SOVIET UNION IS MAKING 
FILM DEPICTING FALL OF 
COUNTER-REVOLUTIONISTS 


(Special to The Dally Worker) 

MOSCOW, U. S. S&S. R., Feb. 24.— 
Film producers in the Soviet Union 
are engaged on a number of new 
pictures. Among these are two pic- 
tures connected with the history of 
the October revolution, entitled 
“Kolchak’s End,” and “Wrangel.” 
Both pictures will be based upon 
authentic historical facts, and ac- 
tual participators of the events have 


; ervation. This is the| many votes as the labor candidates, been invited to take part in the Hons he hee 
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AMERICANS PLAN 
NEW SCHEME TO 
ENSLAVEGERMANS 


Get Blank Mortgage Up- 


on Municipalities 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 

BERLIN, Feb, 24 — A syndicate of 
American bankers, of which the New 
York firm of Harris, Forbes & Co., 
are managers, has purchased a $15,- 
000,000 bond issue jointly covering a 
large number of small cities and 
towns of Germany. The arrange- 
ments for this financing are quite un- 
like any other loan deals and are im- 
portant because most future financing 
is expected to follow the same lines. 
Wegotiations have been pending for 
this loan for over a year. 


DESIGN COSTUMES 
FOR THE RED REVEL 


Many Groups Compete 


for Prizes 


Among others, Fred Ellis, the noted 
cartoonist, will soon leap into fame 
as a designer, 
especially aft- 
er the crea- 


beauty enhanced by original and dar- 
ing ideas of an artist they alone will 
be worth the price of admission. 

But that is not all; many funny 
costumes, as well as symbolic ones 
will add to the colorful chop suey of 
dancers, clowns, Pioneers having the 
time of their lives, and worried com- 
mitteemen. And speaking of chop 
suey reminds us that a group repre- 
senting the awakening of China is one 
of the chief bidders for the valuable 
group prizes. It is hinted that the 
prize-winning DAILY WORKER group 
of last year is out after the honors and 
competition will be keen. 

Much whispering among certain 
members of the fairer sex, talented 
dancers, would lead one to expect to 
see nimble legs and pink toes in a 
joyous dance, but of course such a 
thing is emphatically denied, so be 
sure to watch for it. 

The technical details of the affair 
have been well taken care of. Temple 
Hall, one of the finest in the city, has 
been obtained, and a popular jazz 


usual manufacturing industry. These|on the agrarian movement, on the sm i eet: othe ea: The German Savings Bank and orchestra will make even the most re- 
difficulties center chiefly about the/| mutiny in the navy, on the insurrec- ‘ana ane NOR ey neg aM wearer Thine luctant feet itch to dance. The neces- 


drawing value of “stars.” The British 
will either have to spend huge sums 
to advertise stars of their own, whose 
attraction must then be equal to the 
world-known Americans, or they must 
be able to arouse sufficient patriotic 
feeling to get the ordinary worker and 
middleclass patron to accept an Eng- 


“lish attraction of inferior merit as his 


national duty. 


Get your tickets now for the Inter- 
national concert of the T. VU. E. L. 
Sat., March 13, at 8th St, Theater. 


| COOLIDGE OFFSPRING 
INDULGES IN ‘HIGHER 
LEARNING’ AT AMHERST 


tion at Moscow, and so on. 
5. 1917: the last days of czarism; 


and letters; reports from military 
headquarters; the interrogation of the 
cezar’s ministers after the February 
revolution, and so on.. In this section 
is shown also the brief period of the 
provisional government of Kerensky; 
the records of the sessions of the pro- 
visonal government! the Kornilov af- 
fair, and so on. There is also shown 
an interesting collection of speeches 
delivered by Lenin prior to the Octo- 
ber Revolution; records of the meet- 
ings of the Petrograd Soviet, and 
other authentic documents of para- 
mount importance to-students of, the 
history of the great Russian revolu- 
tion. 


| 


notes by Rasputin; the czar’s diaries | 


The Fascist Braggart Praises Spectre of War. 


Imperialist Tools 
Prepare Attack on 
Chinese Nationalists 


SHANGHAI, Feb. 24.—Chinese gen- 
erals were. preparing the stage today 
for a civil war of large dimensions. 

General Wu Pei-fu was preparing to 
invade Onan province. Marshal 
Chang Tso-lin was supporting him in 
another quarter with his Shantung 
troops. )' 


OHIGAGO I. L.D. 10 


LAWLER FARMERS 
ATTACK FASCIST 


Urges 


Fascist Bloc 


| nawe 
Lawler 
ciation at its annual 


RAIDS ON C0-OPS 


, 7 nation of Anti- 


in., “Reb... 24. — The 
3’ Co-Operative Asso- 
membership 


Bibesco Is Recalled 


by Roumanian Boyars 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 24 — Prince 
Antoine Bibesco, Roumanian ambas- 
sador, presented his letters of recall 
to President Coolidge and prepared to 
return to Bucharest. 

Bibesco is said to have had differ- 
ences with members of the Rouma- 
nian debt commission here last fall, 
which resylted in complaints being 
lodged with his home government. 


Training of National Teachers. 
LENINGRAD, U. 8. S. R., Feb. 24.— 


Clearing. Association is used as the 
medium for embodying the credit fa- 
cilities of the villages and towns de- 
siring a loan. This association, form- 
ed in 1924, has over 3,000 savings 
banks affiliated: which in turn heve 
over 5,000 branches. The association 
has in addition a membership now of 
3,000 cities, towns, and municipal dis- 
tricts, with a total population of ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of the coun- 
tfy’s entire population. The member- 
ship includes such important centers 
as Berlin, Bremen, Frankfort, Dres- 
den, Munich, Essen and Cologne. 


Revenue Purposes Only. 


By a decree of the federal govern- 
ment the proceeds of the loan may 
be used only for the construction or 
improvement of gas manufacturing 


sary refreshments will pe in evidence, 
of course. 

All in all, it will be a great affair, 
and the unfortunate person who 
misses it will have a long wait til: 
Feb. 27, 1927, rolls around. Reserve 
Saturday, Feb. 27, 1926, as the night 
on which to have the best time of the 
season. Be there. 

Tickets are on sale at The DAILY 
WORKER office, 1113 W. Washington 
Blyd; at the local party office, 19 So. 
Lincoln St.; at the Vilnis office, 3116 
S. Halsted St.; at the Radnik Book 
Store, 1806 S. Racine Ave., and at the 
Union Press, 2003 N. California Ave. 


Chinese Paper in Moscow. 
MOSCOW, U. S. 8S. R., Feb. 24—The 


wr te first number of a Chinese news 
. ments on and electric generating plants, water j paper 
Hse Eee Te al access oorjuroats 39 GREET TRUMBULL ON meeting joined the many American Fifteen thousand roubles have been works, and other revenue-producing published in Moscow has just appear- 
(Special to The Daily Worker) ganizations (Kolchak, Denikin, etc.); 7 co-operatives in their protest of the granted for the purpose of organizing | institutions. The ‘bonds hdve ample ed. The newspaper is published un- 
AMHERST, Mass., Feb. 24.—“In- | tne partisan movement in the rear of MARCH 4TH AND ATH action of the Italian fascisti in raid- | !inguistic departments for the training | .eourity, being guaranteed by the | ‘er the title “Tsan-Ding-Bao” (For- 
_ troducing John Coolidge, son of the a ‘ counter-revolutionary armies ing, destroying’ and seizing of work- |°f teachers and educators in the lan-| Cjearing Association and by the vari-| 4rd), its purpose being to foster 
| fy president, in this corner, and Mat- tho interrogation of Kolchak; mate- li ers’ and fafmers’ eo-operatives in si Pian: Maree mgr pcos aarp ous municipalities and savings banks. eee enlightenment among the 
} thew Silverman, of Brooklyn, N. Y- | +iais on the foreign intervention; the 9 Italy. . nese residents in the Soviet Union, 


'Both students at Amherst college 
\and in the 135 pound class.” 

The roped ring of the local college 
“gym” was the scene and the two 
collegiate boxers opened up. 

The battling was fast and furious 
for three rounds and then young 
Silverman was declared the winner 
on points. aI 

It was the first public appearance 
of the president’s son in the role of 
a pugilist. 


fight against banditism, and so on. 

In addition to archive documents 
are shown also copies of newspapers 
and other publications which appeared 
at different periods im the course of 
the revolution. 


Watch the Saturday Magazine 
Section for new features every 
week. This is a good issue to give 


to your fellow worker. 


Thursday evening, March 4 to greet 
Walter Trumbull, recently released 
from Alcatraz after serving a sen- 
tence for Communist activity in 
Hawaii, at the railroad station and 
Friday evening, March 5 to greet 
and hear Trumbull at the North 
Side Turner Hall. There will be 
other speakers on the program. 
Robert Morse Lovett; Ralph Chap- 
lin ahd Max Shachtman are among 


those on the list of speakers, 


The Lawler co-operative also places 
itself in favor of an international al- 
liance between the Red International 
of “Labor Uniéns, the Amsterdam In- 
ternational Federation of Trade Unions 
and the International Co-Operative 
Alliance to combat fascist raids on 
working class and farmers’ organiza- 
tions. 


“The unions are the pillars of the 


workers’ power.”—Losovsky. 


the Moscow University for the Jewish 
language, at Kazan University for the 
Tchuvash and Tartar languages, at 
Kuban University for the Ukrainian 
language, at Leningrad University for 
the Esthonian latiguage and at Smol- 
ensk University for the White-Russ- 
jan language, 


Put a copy of the DAILY 
WORKER in your pocket when 


you go to your union meeting. 


Aid American Imperialism. 


The new arrangement will enable a 
very rapid spread of such loans all 
over the nation. Thru the distribu- 
tion of the bonds in small amounts 
tMmto the hands of individual American 
investors the required popular sup- 
port for the United States government 
in its maneuvers to secure wider op- 
portunities in German exploitation for 
the great international banking hous- 


es will be easily obtained. 


and to keep them informed on Chinese 
life at home and in other parts of the 
world. The circulation of the news- 
paper is calculated not only for the 
Soviet Union but also for other coun- 
tries. 


You do the job twice as well— 
when you distribute a bundle of 
The DAILY WORKER with your 


story in it. 


Maslov’s Stand in Court Repudiated 


In the closing session of the Four- 
teenth Congress of the Russian Com- 
munist Party, the secretary of the 
presidium read a letter of Ruth Fis- 
cher to the party congress in which 
she declared that despite the fact that 
she was present in Moscow it had 
been made impossible for her to be 
present at the congress and that there- 
fore she was compelled to deal with 
the utterances of Manilsky and Lem- 
inadse in relation to the personal at- 
racks upon Maslov, only later. 

After Ruth Fischer had informed 
the party congress that the party con- 
ference of the German Communist 
Party in October had made no final 
and definite decision in the matter but 
had transferred it to the executive 
committee of the Communist Interna- 
tional for decision, she declared fur- 
ther that the utterances of Manuilsky 
apd Leminadse upon the Maslov case 
nefore the decision of the Comintern, 
brot the matter into the open. Two 
vears of Masloy’s sentence are to be 
wiped out. (The sentence was one of 
four years). 

Ruth Fischer then declared: “I am 
frmly convinced that the attitude of 
Maslov before the bourgeois court was 
not merely irreproachable,-but 2p §x- 
oellent representation of the Commun- 
‘st idea and the Communist Party. In 
my opinion the attacks upon Maslov 
are eaused by political motives with 
‘he intention of discrediting him per- 
sonally.” Ruth Fischer then men- 
tioned a few facts which were alleg- 
edly unknown to the party in general 


and to the party conference of the 


; , aew 109° . . 
German Communist Party, @Mong/the attitude of Maslov before the oa i oe eS name of the representation of the cen- | wards.” 
others, the fact that Maslov had/supreme court was unworthy of a ar hole visited the session of }t'a! committee of thé Communist But this letter Maslov has damated 
handed in a written disposition upon | leader of a revolutionary party, of the the ne cat It is peculiar that 1| Party of Germany by Otto Kuehne/the struggle of the German workers 
nis process and that Comrades|/Communist party of Germany. The| “In the opinion of the conference, | mittee and used his oppositional atti- |am : jand Heing Neumann. : 


Schlecht and Grilevitz were in agree- 
with all the statements of Mas- 


ment 
Ruth Fischer 


lov during the process. 


buy particular, the fact that he denied the | lack of responsibility. tocol, Page 64 and 65). ‘| presentation in the executive commit-|ary can make such statements about 
closed with the declaration that “atjagainst German revolutionaries asjconnection of the responsible com- Await Final Decision. Attempts to Shift Responsibility tee of the Communist International,|the unbearable prison regime in Ger- 
the trial of Maslov there was BO QU@S-/they were in the Maslov process, rades in Berlin with the many. 


tion as to whether he had conducted 
himself worthily or unworthily, the 
question was a purely political one.” 
The letter is signed: Ruth Fischer, 
member of the central committee of 
the Communist Party of Germany. 
Fischer Stand Repudiated., 
After the letter of Ruth Fischer had 
been read, a declaration of Otto 
Kuehnes and Hein Neumann in the 


name of the representative of the cen-| 


tral committee of the German Com- 
munist Party in,the executive com- 
mittee of the Communist Interna- 
tional was made known. 

This declaration was to the effect 
that: 


“Ruth Fischer had no mandate as 
a member of the central committee 
of the German Communist Party to 
make any declaration whatever in the 
case of Maslov. 

2. Her letter stood in the crass- 
est contradiction to the opinion of the 
central committee and to the decis- 
ions of the party conference of the 
German Communist Party. 

3. As Ruth Fischer as a member 
of the German central committee now 
broke for the. first time the silence 
upon the resolution in the Maslov 
case,-decided upon by the party con- 
ference, the signatories consider them- 
selves in duty bound to convey to the 
fourteenth party congress the main 
contents of the resolution in question 
in answer to the false representations 
of Ruth Fischer. 

The text of the resolution says, 
amongst other things: “The first na- 
tional party conference declares that 


revolutionary aims of the German 
Communist Party were never so incor- 
rectly presented in any other process 


by 


RUTH FISCHER 


the methods of defense used by Mas- 
lov were absolutely impermissable. In 


central. com- 


\ 


tude towards the central committee 
to defend himself and to establish his 


“The conference disapproves of the 
4a 
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attitude of Maslov and hands the 
whole material over to the Interna- 
tional control commission for a de- 
tailed examination and a final decis- 
ion.” 

The declaration of Kuehne and Neu- 
Mann says further that the contention 
of Ruth Fischer that the attacks upon 
Maslov were “caused by political 
motives with the intention of dis- 
crediting him personally,” represents 
an unheard of attack upon the highest 
orgais of the German Communist 
Party and of the comintern. Maslov 
had not conducted his defence in ac- 
cordance with the disposition handed 
in by him, in particular he made the 
revelations upon his stay in Moscow 
without the knowledge of the central 
committee. 


As a commentary upon the conten- 
tion of Ruth Fischer that the attitude 
of Maslov before the bourgeois court 
was not merely irreproachable, but an 
excellent representation of the Com- 
munist idea and the Communist Party, 


the following passages were quoted | 
from the protocol of the Maslov pro- | 


cess: Maslov had declared that the 
slogan of the workers’ and peasants’ 
government was “not even a good pro- 
paganda slogan.” (Protocol, Page 53.) 


He had declared in this connection: | 


“We in Berlin were not in agreement 
with this, we felt ourselves bound by 
party discipline.” Before the bour- 
geois court Maslov appealed to his 
pessimism about the revolutionary de- 
velopment. 

Maslov practically denounced the 
participants of the executive session 


am the only one accused.” The public 
prosecutor answered immediately that 
“others would be also accused.” (Pro- 


responsibility “of the Berlin district 
leadership by disavowing the central 
committee. This was done in a decla- 
ration that the Berlin district leader- 
ship and the central committee were 
opposed to each other as enemies. 
(Protocol, Page 71). 

He directly denounced the central 
committee by laying the responsibility 
for a leaflet which was declared as 
high treason, at the doors of the cen- 
tral committee, (Protocol, Page §8). 
Further passages show that Maslov 
utilized his differences with the 
executive committee of the Commun- 


ist International in order to clear him- 
self and that he declared that he had 
'been “held back” in Moscow. 


In contradiction to the printed in- 


structions of the party for political 
prisoners, Maslov recognized the pro- 


tocols and letters which.were pres- 


‘ented to him by the police and by 
'the 


authorities, without question as 
genuine, altho they were declared ‘to 
be false even by the non-partyman 
Schumacher. 


At the end of this declaration it is 


German Delegation in Moscow 


adse (Russian Communist Party) was 
heard: 


“The text of the following decision 
of the international control commis- 
sion proves how unworthy the attitude 
of Maslov before the supreme court 
was. The decision was passed upon 
November 22, 1925: After seeing the 
stenogram of the speech of Maslov 
before the court, the international 
control commission is of the opinion 
that his attitude was unworthy of a 
leader. It considers further that his 
attitude is not reconcilable with his 
attitude as party member and above 
all not with his position as ideological 
leader of the party and as member of 
the’ central committee, The examina- 
tion of the future party position of 
Maslov can only be decided when the 
international control commission has 
had an opportunity of hearing Maslov 
personally. 


Leminadse quoted also the follow- 
ing fact as characteristic of the atti- 
tude of Maslov: in reply to a Com- 
munist motion in the Saxon Landtag 
(Parliament for Saxony) for altera- 


said that upon the basis of those facts, 
the fourteenth party congress of the 
‘Russian Communist Party and the 
iwhole Comintern can judge that the 
jattitude of Maslov before the supreme 
ijcourt was correctly characterized by 
the resolution of the German party 
| conference and by the decision of the 
‘international control commission as 
| being unworthy of the leader of a re- 
|vyolutionary party. (Repeated shouts 
iof the delegates: Shame!) 


| This declaration is signed in the 


After the reading of the declaration 
of the German Commynist Party re 


Maslov also attempted to shift the | the following declaration of Lemin- 


tions in the prison regime, and for an 
amnesty for political prisoners, the 
Saxon minister for justice read the 
following extract from a latter of 
Maslov written in prison: “The pris- 
on work goes punctually and smooth- 
ly, and the prison officials are polite, 
correct and obliging. This without 
exception. I am amusing myself here 
as well as it is possible under the ex- 
isting opportunities, and I always am 
astonished at the discoveries made by 
our good friends in the press after- 


for an ammesty and for a lightening 
of the hard labor prison regime. One 
must be astonished that a revolution- 
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= THE DAILY WORKER ~ 


By WILLIAM SIMONS 

T seems strange to repeat in 1926, 

a hundred years after the origin 
of unions in the United States, that 
the unions belong to the workers. But 
in face of the action and ideology of 
those now in contro] of the unions, it 
is necessary to repeat that sentence 
over and over again, until it perme- 
ates the working class, until it reaches 
the most backward worker in the 
shop. 

The labor bureaucracy asserts that 
it is the defender of the union tradi- 
tions against the left wing. As long 
as they can get away with it, the 
bureaucrats boast of their majority 
control, stealing elections to prove it; 
and they use it to drive out revolution- 
ary and progressive elements. But 
when their claim to a majority -be- 
comes a laughing stock, they throw 
away the fig leaf of democracy and 
majestically proclaim themselves un- 
ion defenders against the devilish left 
wing, which has seduced the innocent 
union membership. Johnston (machin- 
ists) and Hetrick (painters) have is- 
sued ex-communication edicts against 
Communists and sympathizers. Hut- 
cheson (carpenters) pleads for a cap- 
italist injunction, under the pretext of 
knowing better than the Detroit mem- 
bership, what they want, ; 

Sigman of the I. L. G. W. U. tried 
at the Philadelphia convention to viol- 
ate the’ peace pact he himself signed. 
He also usurped the presidency of the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
after boasting of his intention to re- 
tire, like Cincinnatus of old, to his 
farm in Ohio. And how does Sigman 
justify his defiance of the union mem- 
bership? Not merely by his packed 
convention, but by his “historic role” 


to save the union from the disrupters. 
A new idea this, that the union lead- 
ers are justified in holding the union 
control, against the will of the major- 
ity of members. 


But What of History? 

But labor history tells a story of op- 
pression of the workers by the rising 
capitalist class in America, and of the 
rise of unions amidst the birthpangs 
of the working class in struggle, The 
entire labor movement has been built 
on struggle for better conditions,;-on 
resistance to the masters’ encroach- 
ments, on enthusiastic and heroic 
strikes and organization campaigns. 
The struggle for the 8-hour day, 
Homestead, McKeesport, Lawrence 
and Colorado are milestones on 
the path of unionism, Despite betray- 
als, the energy and spirit of the Amer- 
ican working class have forged organ- 
izations that can be of service in the 
class struggle, 

The International Association of 
Machinists grew in influence thru a 
policy of class struggle, influenced by 
radical sentiment. The needle trade 
unions formed the left wing of the 
labor movement. Strikes and organ- 
ization campaigns drove the [, L. G. 
|W. U, onward, building up favorable 
‘shop conditions, The outlook of the 
‘union was not confined to a fair day’s 
wage for a fair day’s work. The 
union advocated a new system of so- 
ciety, with workers’ control. But this 
was before the world war, when the 
socialists betrayed the working class 
fhru support of the war: this was.-be- 
fore the Russian revolution of Nov. 
|1917, when the socialist leaders allied 
|themselves with the bourgeoisie. 

In the Imperialist Epoch 
| But now the pseudo-radical leaders 
have become conservative. They use 
their knowledge of the radical mqve- 


Buffalo District 
Reports on Number 
of Trade Unionists 


— 


The trade union compilation for the 
Buffalo party district shows 84 mem- 
bers organized into labor unions, 
chiefly among the carpenters, tailors, 
clothing workers and machinists, and 
the rest scattered among plumbers, 
printers, laborers, cooks, food workers, 
electrical workers, granite cutters, 
barbers, auto workers, cap makers, 
railway firemen, firemen and oilers, 
textile and brewery workers. 


This membership is distributed 
chiefly in Buffalo and Rochester with 
scattered members in Albany, Schen- 
ectady, Utica, Syracuse, Niagara 
Falls and Erie. There are nine mem- 


bers In the various central labor} 


bodies. ’ 


Many more members are eligible to 
join unions, and the Buffalo district 
reports that they are _ intensifying 
their work for trade union member- 
ship, in line with the campaign of the 
Cc. E. C. Buffalo is one of the smaller 
party districts. 


ment to denounce the Communists and 
progressives, They join hands with 
the bosses, The machinists’ union was 
the first to inaugurate the Baltimore 
and Ohio plan; the I. L. G. W. U. of- 
ficials surrendered to the governor’s 
commission; and now Red Hillman be- 
comes the apostle of the yellow gold- 
en rule, wearing a crown given by 
capitalist Nash. The surrender to the 
bosses furthers the lowering of the 
workers’ standard of living, by the 
speed-up system, diminishing of union 
control over shop conditions, and 
wage reduction. The labor leaders 
in tying the noose around the work- 
ers’ necks, are the labor agents of 
the imperialists, the left wing of the 
capitalist class inside of the trade 
unions, in a period of imperialism. 
What Say the Workers? 

The immediate answer of the work- 
ers to this surrender by the labor 
bureaucrats must be intensification of 
the struggle for change in policy and 
administration. The unions have been 
perverted into organs of class collabo- 
ration, of workers’ subjection. The 
capitalists have adopted more modern 
methods; in addition to the uncivilized 
method of attempting to stifle the 
unions, used for the past century, they 
have added the civilized means of 
buying up the labor leaders and the 
leading stratum of workers, the first 
with power and position; the second 
with crumbs from the imperialist 
table, with a higher wage than the 
mass of workers. The workers gener- 
ally must be made to understand (1) 
the historic role of the union as an 
organ of the workers in the class 
struggle; (2) the morganatic marriage 
of the labor leaders with finance cap- 
ital; and (3) correct strategy and tac- 
tics. The workers are not saying 
enuf about these matters; they have 


The Unions Belong to the Workers 


still to learn, 

The Task of the Revolutionist. 

The Communist, whom the bureau- 
crats are trying to oust from the un- 
ions, muSt be in the unions. There 
where the fight is thickest, there must 
he be. To remain outside of the union 
displays an underestimation of the 
role of unions in the class struggle. 
The fight against the imperialists im- 
plies a fight against their labor lieu- 
tenants. The unions must be taken 
out of the hands of labor’s enemies. 

Who will teach the,mass of work- 
ers the role of the union? Who will 
drive home to them the lessons of 
their shop experiences? \‘Who will act 
as living examples of working class 
devotion and leadership? That is the 
historic role of the Communists. These 
comparatively peaceful periods have 
their tasks no 4ess renowned than 
periods of revolution. 

Who will transform the vague, in- 
coherent protest of the workers into 
definite revolutionar™ forms? Who 
will give it guidance in the struggle 
against bureaucrats, directing it into 
political channels? Wh» will stiffen 
the resistance of the workers, sup- 
plying the bands of steel? None but 
the Communists, vie 

Our immediate st} to build the 
party fractions, Past”experience has 
shown us that where we had frac- 
tions, there we were able to accom- 
plish more in proportion to the 
proper functioning of these fractions. 
There where our fractions functioned, 
we were able to influence progressive 
elements. If we wish to strengthen 
the T. U. E. L., if we wish to broaden 
the left wing, then every party mem- 
ber must get into the unions, and 
take his place side by side with the 
other party members in the party 
fraction. 


I. L. D. CHICAGO MEETINGS | 


| 
| German Branch Meets Thursday. 
The German branch will meet at 
_ 1665 Bissell street, Thursday night, 
Feb. 25, at 8 o’clock. Alex Reid will 
speak on the “International Strug- 
gle of the Miners and Their Perse- 
| cution.” 

7. * * ® 

| Russian Branch Meets Thursday. 


The Russian branch will meet 
Thursday, Feb. 25, at 8 p. m., at the 
Workers’ House, 1902 W. Division 
|, street, >. 8 @ 

Greek Meeting. 

The Greek branch will meet at 
the Hull House, 800 S. Halsted St., 
on Saturday night, Feb. 27, at eight 
o'clock. 


i 
} 


. ° ° 
Northside Ukrainian. 
The Ukrainian branch will meet 
Saturday night, Feb. 27, at 1532 W: 
Chicago Ave., at 8 o’clock. J. Ko- 


walski will speak at this meeting. 
. ~ 7 


Pullman Holds Concert. 
The Pullman branches of the In- 
ternational Labor Defense will hold 


| 


Stancik’'s 
“Mother” 
be 


a concert and dance at 
Hall, 205 East 115th St. 
Bloor and Victor Zokaitis will 
the speakers at this meeting. 
* ~ k 
Joint Northside Meeting. 


There will be a joint meeting of 
the North Side English and Fin- 
nish branches at Imperial Hall, 2409 
North Halsted St., Sunday after- 
noon, 3 o’clock. There will be a num- 
ber of speakers at this meeting. 
All members must be present and 
as many sympathizers as possible 
should be brot along. 


Women's Day Celebration 
in Chicago 
SATURDAY EVE., MARCH 6 
at 
NORTHWEST HALL 
Cor. North and Western Aves. 
(3rd _ floor.) 

All friendly organizations are 
requested not to arrange other 

affairs on that day. 


TEMPLE HALL 


SATURD 


50c in Advance 
75c at Door 


RED REVEL 


MARSHFIELD 
AND 
VAN BUREN STREET 


Benjamin Will Tour 
District 4 to Inform 
Membership on Policies 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 24 — In ac- 
cordance with the decision of the 
district executive committee, Herbert 
Benjamin, the district organizer, has 
arranged the following: tour for the 
purpose of completing the reorganiza- 
tion and to acquaint the membership 
with the objects and»tactics of the 
present campaigns of‘the party. Par- 
ty members must attend the meetings 
as arranged and it isthe duty of the 
respective section committees, nuclei 
and language fractioni;organizers to 
secure the attendante of their entire 
memberships. ' 

The itinerary follows; (all meetings 
are at 8 p. m. unless otherwise stated.) 

Erie, Pa. Wednesday 24; James- 
town, Thursday, Feb. 25; Buffalo sec- 
tion two, Friday, Feb. 26; Buffalo sec- 
tion one, Saturday, Feb, 27; Rochester, 
Monday, Mard@h 1, geteral member- 
ship; Rochester, Tuesday, March 2, in- 
dustrial fraction; Syracuse, Wednes- 
day, March 3; Utica, Thursday, March 
4; Van Etten, Friday, March 5; Ithaca, 
Saturday, March 6, either or both 
afternoon and evening; Endicott, Sun- 
day, March 7, at 2:30 p. m.; Bing- 
hampton, Sunday, March’'7; Glovers- 
ville, Monday, Marth ‘8; Troy, Tues- 
day, March 9; Albany, Wednesday, 
March 10; Schenectady, Thursday, 
March 11. 

Section committees are instructed 
to make the necessary arrangements 
for these meetings to secure halls and 
notify nuclei organizers of the hall. 
Nuclei organizers will be held respon- 
sible for the attendance of every one 
of their members. Language fraction 
organizers must visit all members who 
have not registered and induce them 
to attend. 

Where it is possible, section com- 
mittees may arrange mass meetings or 
conferences for the protection of the 
foreign-born, for about the time when 
the district organizer. will be return- 
ing from his tour. These meetings are 
not to conflict with the general mem- 
bership meetings and must be ar- 
ranged for after the 11th. If you pro- 


r 
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popse to arrange such meetings, you 
must notify this office.at office. 


~ 
PARIS COMMUNE CELEBRATION 


All working class organizations 
are asked not to affange any con- 
flicting meeting on March 19 as the 
international Labor Defense, Chica- 
go local, is arranging a Paris Com- 
mune pageant and drama. Moving 
pictures of labor defense in the 
United States and in Europe will 
be shown. Bishop William Mont- 
gomery Brown is to be one of the 
spearers. 7 


‘WHITEMAN WILL SPEAK 
IN NEW YORK CITY ON 
MONDAY EVE., MARCH 1 


NEW YORK, 


Feb. 23—Lovett 
| Fort-Whiteman, who has come to 

|New York for organization work 
will address a meeting at the Public 
Library, 136th St. and Lenox ave- ° 
nue on Monday evening, March 1, 
at 8 o'clock. ' 

The meeting is part of the cam- 
paign of the American Negro Labor 
Congress to bring Negro workers 
into the fold of the American Ne- 
gro Labor Congress which was or 

ganized last October. 


labor,” Cook said. 


Cook, Miners’ Leader, 
Predicts Struggle 


LONDON—(FP) — Thousands of 
British lads of 18 and 19 years have 
neyer held a job in their lives simply 
because there was none to be h 
says Secy. A. J. Cook of the Miners 
Federation of Great Britain. 


we blink it,” demands Cook, “The 
capitalist papers keep urging us to 
forget it. They write of optimism. 


How can we be optimistic! In my 
own trade there are 300,000 men out 


employed in years. 

“Mayday, 1926, will be a fateful day 
for our industry. Unless we yield be- 
fore that time we shall be forced to 
take a cut in wages or to make a fight. 
Papers talk as though it were in my 
hand to decide the issue. But suppose 
I should yield to the demands of the 
employers. The miners of 
would be after me with guns, Papers 
tell you every day in discussing these 
matters that I am only one person. 
But I speak for more than a million 
members of a single organization. 
That is our highwater mark. Our 
membership has never been so large 
as it is today and the men have come 
back since the 1921 crisis becanse 
they realize that unionism is the only 
possible road to victory.” 

Cook produces figures showing that 
the miners in many coalfields, such 
as Northumberland, are now reeéeiy- 
ing an average of about 10 shillings 
a day. (1 shilling, about 25c). The 
scale advocated by the employers 
would cut the men to about 6 shillings, 
a wage far below the cost of sub- 
sistence. . 

“They talk about a Locarno for 
“What does that 
mean? It means forcing Belgian and 
German miners to take lower wages 
or starve, and then using. the lov con- 
tinental wage scales to beat Jown the 
standards of British miners. 

One thing is needed, he insisted, 
unity—both at home and. on.a world 
scale. 


By W. FRANCIS AHERN. 

SUVA, Fiji Islands—(FP)— When 
Thakombau, king of the Fiji Islands, 
ceded the islands to Britain 50 years 
ago, it was stipulated that the rights 
of the Fijians to lands, foods, etc., 
were to be guarded from the capital- 
ists then prowling about the group 
and despoiling the natives. 

How this British obligation has 
been dishonored is now a matter of 
daily experience. The best of the Fiji 
lands. have been given to others. The 
sugar barons finding the natives not 
amenable to their appeals for labor, 
induced the British government to 
permit coolies from India. This sys- 
tem operated for years, and proved a 
curse to the Hindus and a greater 
curse to the Fijians. 

The outrages perpetrated under 


coolie indenture led to its repeal. But 
denied the indenture of Hindu coolies, 


the sugar combines are _ recruiting 
Fijians at $10: per head. The poor 
recruited simpletons, bribed. by a 


promise of $15 value in native drink, 
sign up for work in the sugar plant- 
ations and mills. Few understand 
what they are doing. Before a Eu- 
ropean magistrate they touch the end 
of a pen, and the enlistment is made. 
If recalcitrant later, they are fined 
and imprisoned for breach of con- 
tract. The contract wage of this 
slavery is $100 a year. 

Thus the Fijian natives are being 
enslaved in their own country, and 
on their own lands to foreign Christ- 
ian capitalists despite the British 
guarantee of immunity from exploit- 
ation. The village gardens afe nhe- 
glected, the communal life is being 
destroyed, the men are taking to 
drink, and their women folk are now, 
in the absence of their own men, Co- 
habiting with the Hindus. 


a 


International Sanitary Convention. 


MOSCOW, U.S. S. R., Feb. 24.—The 
conference of the health commissar- 
iats of the allied republics, held at 
Moscew, resolved to convene @n in- 
ternational conference for the purpose 
of concluding a sanitary convention 
with the eastern countries: Persia, 
Turkey, Afghanistan, Mongolia and 
China. 


Trade Union Educational League 


International Concert 
SATURDAY, MARCH 13, 8 P. M. 
Eighth Street Theatre. 

Best Musical and Vocal Talent. 
fickets for sale at T. U. E. L, office, 
156 W. Washington St.; DAILY 
WORKER, 1113 W. Washington 
Blvd.; Worker’s House, 1902 W. 
Division St. and by all members 

of the T. U. E. L. 
Get Your Tickets Now! 


JOBS IN BRITAIN 


“We are facing a crisis. Why should. 


of work. Some of them have not been |} 


Wales: 


— 


-By SAM 


should be settled at the next fraction 
meeting and not on the floor of the 
union, . AER 
- 3. The fraction must. work in 
closest co-operation with the indus- 
‘trial department of the distfict. If 
there are any exceptionally important 
matters to be taken up at the union, 
the district industrial organizer should 
be present at the fraction meeting be- 
fore. . . 

4. The league fraction is entirely 
separate from the party fraction but 
must work very closely , with it. 
Mutual representation at the meetings 
of both fractions is imperative. Some- 
times this gives our comrades too 
many meetings but this is imperative 
because our trade union work is so 
very important. . . 

5. ‘The fraction should in addition 
strive to get the non-Communist young 
workers to attend the union meetings 
so as to rally greater strength for the 
youth program. 

6. The fraction must at all times 
distribute leaflets, shop bulletins of 


DARCY. _— 
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NUMBER 1—ORGANIZATION. 

1. The fraction must meet before every meeting of the union local, dis- 
cuss the line of action to be followed and decide in greatest detail as to who 
should make the motions, speak, etc. , 

2.* The fraction should choose a steering committee of about three of the 
most experienced fighters who should have absolute authority in case of 
emergency. If there are any differences with the steering committee they 


the industry, Young Workers, etc. It 


‘must never fail to recruit for the 


league. 

7. Broad left wing youth fractions 
should be build upon special youth 
issues. Great care must be taken in 
this work and no steps completed 
without the closest direction of the 
district industrial department. At- 
tempts should always be made to get 
connections with other fractions in 
the same industry in other cities thru 
the national office of the league. 


Lake Boat Boy Pinched 
for Begging After 
Losing Job 


(By Young Worker Correspondent) 

BUFFALO, N, Y.—The won- 
derful lot of the young workers 
under capitalism and Coolidge’s 
prosperity, is shown by the case 
of Edwin Mork, eighteen year 
old worker who was arrested 
for begging on Main St. 

This young worker came to 
Buffalo from’'-Nebraska and 
worked on the lake boats until 
navigation was closed by the 
December ice. From that time 
-one he has had to exist by doing 
ftp. Last odd jobs he could pick 


up. Last Saturday he was faced 
by the necessity of begging or 
going without food. His plight 
can be appreciated when one 
knows that the temperature was 
a little above zero. Mork was 
pulled into court, where the 
kindly capitalist judge suspend- 
ed sentence, and left him to his 
hunger. 

The high wages paid to the 
young workers is shown by the 
fact that Mork was marooned 
here whe nhis lake-boat job was 
taken from him. 

The Young Workers (Com- 
munist) League raillies the 
workers of Buffalo to a fight 
against these rotten conditions. 
The League meets every Mon- 
day evening at Finnish Hall, 159 
Grider St. ~All young workers 
are invited to the meetings. 

In brief the important things to 
remeber are to write the bulletins 
in popular fashion, to draw in 
other young workers in putting it 
out, and not to ge caught distrib 
uting the mif there is any chance 
of losing your job as a result of it. 


Trumbull Will Speak 
in Kansas City in March 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Feb. 24—Wal- 
ter Trumbull, class war prisoner who 
was released froth Alcatraz military 
discipline barracks, will speak at the 
Musieians’ Hall, 1017 Washington St., 
Tuesday evening, March 2 at 8 p. m. 

Workers are urged to come and meet 
and hear this fighter tell his story. 
The meeting is held under the aus- 
pices of the Local International La- 
bor Defense. 


COOLIDGE’S PROSPERITY. 


_ ST. PAU, Minn.—I got up early in 
the morning to look for work. For 
the last two weeks since I finished 
high school I have done the same thing 
—looking for work. At school, where 
I was supposed to have studied te 
increase my earning ability, the teach- 
ers constantly told mé that if I really 
wanted something hard enough, I al- 
ways could get it. But two weeks have 
already passed and no job of any kind 
is yet in sight. 

Returning from my vain job-hunting 
this morning, I happened to glance at 
the front page of the local capitalist 
sheet (until now I only looked at the 
want ads). In a big headline it told. 
that our President Coolidge said that 
we are experiencing at present a wave 
of prosperity in our country. Maybe 
we are, but I couldn't find it no matter 
how hard I looked for it. Hundreds 
of workers in our city, many of whom 
are young boys and girls just out of 
school, are also looking vainly for the 
wave of “prosperity,” and they have 
no jobs yet. 

And the capitalist newspaper still 
writes “prosperity.” 


Papcun to Speak at 
I. L. D. Dance in 
Glassport, March 6 


GLASSPORT, Pa., Feb. 24 — The 
Glassport International Labor Defense 
and the Young Workers League will 
hold a dance Saturday, March 6, at 
7 p. m,. on. Vernon Ave. between 9th 
and 10th St. 

The Croatian orchestra Tamburica 
cun who is out on bail will speak. He 
will speak on the “Persecution of the 
workers in the United States.” 


FOURTH ANNUAL RED 
REVEL AT TEMPLE HALL 
ON SATURDAY NIGHT 


The Fourth Annual Red Revel 
given by the Chicago Workers 
(Communist) Party will be held at 
Temple Hall, Van Buren and Marsh- 
field Avenues Saturday night, Feb. 
27, 1926, 


Tickets for the Red Revel can be 
bought at The DAILY WORKER, 
Vilnis, Radnik Book Store, Ny Tid, 
at the local office, 19 South Lincoln 
St. and from party members, Buy 
your tickets early. Shop and street 
nuclei secretaries are asked to set- 
tle for their tickets at the earliest 
possible opportunity. 
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The biggest stink of the capitalist disarmament conference is the paelifie 
illusions dished out to the proletariat. 


« 


partner. 
<eyed us over, oné would think that) 


from 150 to 200 Ibs, 


“UNION AGITATION 


Speed Up Woekees with 
Bonus System 


By a Worker Correspondent 
» After standing in line for a number 
of hours at the National Lead com- 


pany, 18th and Peoria Sts. , manufac- 7 


turers of paints and lead, ‘the: boss 
came out and hired a number. of work- 
ers among which were myself and my 
When the boss came out and 


hée was buying a, horse or a cow. 


e company doctor gave us a} 


medical” examination. He asked us 
if we had good appetites, tapped our 
stomachs, looked at our teeth and de- 


clared we were ready to do anything £ 


in the plant. 

We were then placed to work lug- 
ging around barrels of lead weighing 
For doing this 
for ten hours a day the company paid 


‘us 47% cents an hour. 


One of the workers, who was work- 
ing on the vat where the lead is 
melted, dropped at his work and was 


’ brought up to the doctor by two men. 


Another worker who had been in 
the place three years complains that 
his health is bad and that he intends 
to leave as soon as things get better 
somewhere else. The workers do not 
stay long at this plant, Workers are 
hired in the morning and many quit 
before the day is over. 

When I had worked there for six 
hours or so I went to the boss and 
told him that the work was too heavy 
fora ten hour day and that the pay 
was too small. The boss declared 


‘that if I did not want to work for that 


pay or those hours to get out and 
stay out. 

The next day my partner was fired. 
The reason the boss gave was that his 
partner had “objected to working ten 
hours a day at 47%4c an hour and 
we don’t want any damned agitators 
around.” 

A bonus system is maintained in the 
plant. Thru this system the workers 
are forever speeded-up and the mo- 
ment that one of them who does not 
care for the bonus system refuses to 
lug a double load around on a truck 
or to rush around as tho he was mad 
one of the company lickspittles shout 
“hurry up shake a leg.” 

The timekeeper in the plant. acts as 
the company spy. He goes from one 
department to another checking up ito 
see who is at work, who he is and 
does all he can to find out if the new 
worker belonged or belongs to a 
union or not, 


This Week’s Prizes! 


First Prize—A valuable fountain pen. 
Second Prize—Kari Marx’s “Capital,” Vol. No, 1. 
Third Prize—Lenin on Organization. 


Be sure to send your name and address with the story. We cannot 
forward prizes if we do not know how to “each you. 


AMERICAN CARPENTER GIVES HIS 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOVIET RUSSIA 


‘The following witele comes from an American storket, member 


of Local 376, United Brotherhood of Carpenters, who is at presént 


living in Soviet Russia, 


What he has to say about the workers’ repub- 


lic will be of interest to all workers.—Ed. Note. 


By a Worker Correspondent. 
KHARKOV, U. S. S. R. (By Mail.:)—1I arrived in Soviet Russia the end 
day of. October, 1925, and I saw things that kept me wondering and marvelling 
at the achievements of the workers’ republic. 


hearest government employment sta- 
tion where I made my application and 
‘received employment and the job is 
mine as long as I want it. 

If a worker takes sick he‘is paid 
full wages until he gets -well, and if he 
is not able to go back to work he is 
paid a pension for the rest of his life. 
If he needs a doctor he just calls one 
to his home, then takes -the prescrip- 
tion to the nearest drug store and re- 
ceives the medicine; without charge. 
All the hospitals are free to workers. 

Joins the Union. 

At the first meeting. of the factory 
I made an application to join the union 
and was taken in without one cent 
of initiation fee, because all the of- 
ficers, including the president and 
secretary, are workers at the bench 
and the work ‘they do in their union 
is without pay. The dues are five 
kopeks a month which is used for sta- 
tionery and postage: 

In the factory there is a club room 
which contains ‘a library and writing 
room and a room for social contact. 


I.am a carpenter. I did not need to search thru columns of want ads or 
Stand in line at private employment agencies wondering what the charges 
would be, I merely walked into the+ 


There are also halls for meetings. 
How Workers Play Over There. 


In the city’ there are large club 
rooms where workers find recreation 
and companionship. There is always 
a good program going on in those 
larger clubs. They contain a gym- 
nasium and there ts dancing regularly. 


A nursery is attached to each one of 
those club rooms where workers leave) 


their babies until they are ready to 
go home. The nursery is provided with | 
small beds for the babies and a train- 
ed nurse takes care of them. 

The ruling class of Soviet Russia 


is the workers. The factories belong 


to them. They live in the best houses. 
When they build new homes they are 
for workers. They can take in a mov- 
ing picture show or a good play ab- 
solutely without charge. At the opera 
a worker pays half price. His fare 
on street cars is three kopeks while 
all others pay ten kopeks. And the 
rule that everyone must work that he 
may eat is strictly adhered to. 


. 


PERSECUTION OF HIS RACE AT 


THE JONES AND LAUGI 
COMPANY TOLD BY 


STEEL 
im WORKER 


By a Worker Corradpead , 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., Feb. 24.—The roms: ee, at the by-product 


coke ovens of the Jones & Laughlin St 


ation are very bad. The 


‘workers ‘Slave 11 hours a day, 7 days a week and are subjected to the most 


severe exploitation, 


At lunch time 150 men are squeezed into a little hut which would not 


comfortably accomodate fifteen men. 


They heat up this place by means of 
old kettles placed in each end of the room. 


Into these they pour coal and 


coke which keeps the place full of smoke and gas. This method is used to 


THE BOSSES AND IGNORANCE ARE 
ARCH ENEMIES OF WORKERS IN SAW 
MILLS ON WEST COAST OF CANADA 


By a Worker Correspondent. 

VICTORIA, B. C., Feb. 24.—Hundreds of thousands of workers in Can- 
ada get their daily bread by sawing, piling, plaining and cutting lumber. Able 
bodied young men are paid from 31 to 37% cents an hour, a few cents more 
in the shingle mills ag the cedar dust kills them in a very short time. Con- 
sidering the cost of living, $70 and $80 a4 month do not cover bare necessities. 


Yet we live constantly in fear of losing even this ‘‘paradise.” 


The bosses 


understand thig and their system of 


slave driving can hardly be improved 
wpon. 
Laws Under Boss Rule. 
Before the eight hour act. passed in 
the house of British Columbia we 
worked ten hours and made consider- 


ably more money. But any law pass-/. 


ed for workers eventually serves the 
masters under capitalism. We receive 
the same wages by the hours, the 
game amount of work must be done in 
eight hours that we formerly did in 
ten, and as a compensation we have 


QUT OF WORK? 


You may be? 

You want to know 
what. causes it— 
How to-stop it? 


READ 
Unemployment 


By Earl R, Browder 5 cents 


BUTT LLL 
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IN NEW YORK! 


GRAND BALL & PACKAGE PARTY 


given by Section Two of the Workers (Communist) Party 
on 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 8 P. M. 
at HARLEM CASINO, 


116th St. and Lenox Ave. 
THE FIRST BALL AFTER THE REORGANIZATION! 
Admission 50 Cents. 


been given a reduction of $15 a month. 

We have no union or organization 
thru which to fight. If the greediest 
of the bosses cut our wages we order 
a pint of milk less for our children 
and continue slaving in the mills, 


U. S&S. Capitalists Pay Less. 


The rumor is that in the United 
States our work is paid much better. 
Capitalists know this better than we 
do and they bring their plants to us in 
Canada. New saw mills, under Ame- 
rican management, spring up like 
mushrooms, but their pay is even less 
than at native mills. This hag infiu- 
énced Canadian manufacturers to cut 
wages 10 and 25 per cent. 


The time is ripe for the workera in 
our industry to organize. If we would 
get together and consider these condi- 
tions the bosses would not be able 
to keep us so enslaved. Most of the 
workers grumble, but go no further. 
‘They should read The DAILY WORK- 
PR and learn about their class and 
the way to its emancipation. They 
should learn to know that the bosses 
and our ignorance are our arch ene- 
~ 


keep the workers from remaining 


there any longer than is absolutely 


necessary. The toilets which are also 
in this hut are all dirty with water 


constantly dripping from tanks over- 


head. ‘s 


But the exploitation of the white 
worker is mild compared to the per- 
secution of the Negro worker. The 
boss compels him to do all the heav- 
iest work. When the weather is bad 
the Negro must work out in the rain 
and snow while the other workers are 
in the shed. Negro workers are sub- 
jected to mistreatment by the plant 
police whose job seems to be to find 
out which among them are class con- 
scious. 


The straw boss, Patrick Duffy, be- 
ing a willing tool of the owners, never 
misses an opportunity to spread as 
much national hatred as possible. Not 
only that, but the company has stool 
pigeons to spread hatred between the 
workers of the same racial group, 
upon religious, social and cultural 
lines. 


1,500 New Schools in Uzbekistan. 

MOSCOW, U. S. 8S. R., Feb, 24.—In 
1926 there will be opened in Uzbekis- 
tan (Central Asia) 1,1500 new schools 
for illiterate adults. 


Send in that sub! 


DON'T LEAVE QUT YOUR 
NAME AND ADDRESS WHEN 
SENDING IN YOUR ARTICLE 


Due to the volume of Worker cor- 
respondence that comes to our office 
every day and the necessity often to 
ask for more detailed intormation 
and send suggestions and instruc- 
tions, we make the following request 
from our Worker Correspondents: 

At the top of each page of your 
manuscript, in the right hand cor- 
ner, write in plain hand, if you do 
not use typewriter, your name, ad- 
dress and date. At the end of your 
manuscript add a note stating 
whether you wish your name to be 
used and any other instructions re- 
garding the signing of your article. 


ing : 


-- 


When there. an no heat—the janitor is 


? 


wy, 
TLE 


‘ 


By William Gropper. 
guilty. When the coal smokes up the 
house—them,the janitor is surely guilty. The landlord is NEVER guilty. 


Should We Tolerate Such 
Union Leadership? 


By a Worker Correspondent 

BENTLEYVILLE, Pa., Feb. 24 —| 
Patrick T. Fagen is advertised as a | 
great labor leader in District Five, 
United Mine Workers of America, He 
happens to be president of this dis- 
trict. To show his real character we 
will go back to a local meeting that 
was held by Local 2278 Bentleyville, 
Pa., and an interview of a number of 
progressive miners, that took place 
in the Pittsburgh district office and a 
mass meeting that was held against 
the 1917 sealé drive of the operators 
in Marianna, Pa. 

The meeting of Local 2278 was held 
to find ways and means to help the 
imprisoned ‘miners in Moundsville 
penitentiary. To this meeting the 
miners invited'the progressive miners’ 
leaders Brother W. Guiler and J. 
Dates and also the district president. 
They all arrived. The hall was packed 
with about 400 men all interested in 
their fellow lworkers in the peniten- 
tiary, but to‘@very one’s surprise this 
district pres#@ent did not conie alone, 
but had a half dozen of his well fed 


‘gang along* Every one of them 


weighed over 200 pounds. 
District Officers Neglect Duty. 


As the me sting was called to order, 
the progressive, B. Guiler, was given 
the floor. He pointed out that the 
district officials were neglecting their 
positions by not giving the right kind 
of protection. to these imprisoned 
men, 

As soon as this statement was made 
the “honored” president lost his 
temper. He called the progressive 
speaker a liar and called him out on 
the street for a fight. The miners in 
the hall protested against this out- 
break and made the president behave 
and wait until his turn came to speak, 
But he paid no attention to the pro- 
test until a motion was passed that 
if he did not behave he would be turn- 
ed out of the hall. 

When his turn came to speak, he 
declared it was the men’s own fault 
they were in the penitentiary. He also 
attacked the Progressive Miner claim- 
ing that it was paid for by Moscow and 
the operators to destroy the union. 

Now for the interview with this 
great labor leader. The operators 
closed over half of their mines in this 
district to staftve the men into sub- 
mission and to make them except the 
1917 scale. At the few mines that 
were still working, the miners lost 
union conditions, one after another 
and the boss put two to four men in 
one place and refused to pay for 
dead work. 

No relief was given the locked-out 
miners. They’ had to go into non- 
union mines to’ make a living, The 
whole district Went to the dogs and 
nothing was dime by the officials to 
stop it. cs 

Profits or Lives? 

About eight gf the leading progres- 
sive miners went to the district offi- 
cials’ office witfy, a few proposals and 
solutions to ,fhe situation. These 


miners asked jhe officials first if they 
had any way oy means how to get rid 
of this situation and that they were 
willing to help along as much as they 
could. Fagen cut them short in say- 


ing that there was nothing to be done | 


because nobody can run mines with- 


out profit. 
The spokesman of these eight 
miners asked the president what 


came first, profits or the lives of the 
miners, 

‘The president laughed this off and 
said, “would you run a mine without 
progt.” Again this miner asked what 
ab@ut the men that were out of a job. 
The president said “let them hunt a 
job in some other industry, I can’t 
help them.” 

They argued this way for an hour 
without reaching any agreement. At 
last the minerS~handed him a pro- 
gram of action and asked the presi- 
dent to put it before the executive 


committee meefing. He promised to) 


do this but nobOdy has ever heard 
anything about it since. 
was taken. Mine after mine is open- 


under the 1917 scale. 


No action |. 


Slug*Worker. 


Now for the mass meeting at Mari- 
anna, which was called to protest 
against the Bethlehem Steel corpora- 
tion for breaking their agreement 
with the United Mine Workers of 
America and for opening their mines 
under the 1917 scale, Before the meet- 
ing started some progressive miners 
handed out leaflets, calling on the 
miners to fight against the 1917 scale 
and against the rotten officials that 
are holding them back from a real 
militant fight. As soon as Fagan read 
it he became as mad as a bull when 
he sees red. He gathered his gang 
of sluggers and went out hunting for 
the person distributing these leaflets. 
They found a man distributing leaf- 
lets and viciously attacked him, and 
accused the man of being paid by the 
company, If it wasn’t for the crowd 
of men that’ gathered around they 
would have killed him. 

When they investigated the leaflets 
stolen from this’man they had beaten, 
they found that’‘ft wasn’t what they 
were after, because the leaflets were: 
“Hands off China, Stand by Soviet 
Russia.” th their mad fury they open- 
ed the meeting’ and forgot they went 
there to speak against Chas. Schwab. 
When the district president took the 
floor he wanted to show the miners 
that Foster, Ruthenberg and the pro- 
gressives were paid by the company 
to break the union. The miners knew 
better. They called him a liar and 
made him change the subject of his 
speech, whieh was mighty hard for 
the “great” labor “leader.” 

Miners, the sooner you find out 
what your present leaders are the 
better for you and your union. 


ENGLISH MINERS 
STARVE AS TALK 
FEST GOES ON 


Laborites Tell of Dur- 
ham Workers’ Distress 


LONDON, Feb. 24.—Labor members 
of parliament have brot before that 
body the terrible plight of 10,000 coal 
miners locked out in the Durham area 
by their bosses, nine months ago. 
Three government officials were 
charged with the responsibility for 
conditions there. These were the 
minister of labor for withholding un- 
employment benefit, the minister of 


health for refusing poor law relief, ; 


“| WHITE PREACHERS 


BAR NEGRO FROM 
CHURCH PULPITS 


Race Relations Day 
Means Little 


Despite widespread publicity for 
the supposedly “great success” that 
has met this year’s exchange of min- 


‘sters for one day between white and 
Negro churches on race relations, day 
-arranged by the 
‘federation to promote the sham of 


Interracial church 
better race relations under the cloak 
of christianity, the Jim-crow attitude 
of the white churches and the com- 


-mittee has been severely criticized by 


the Negro press. 
Brands Move as Hokum. 
A local Negro paper which admits 
to such bumkum as the fact that they 


6° | bellove “that the solution of the race 


problem. must come thru christians 
and their churches,” severely casti- 
zates the Interracial church federa- 
tion for their statements that this 
year’s exchange of ministers proved 
the “greatest progress in the history 
of Chicago in the development of ami- 
cable race relationships between the 
white and Negro races” and branded 
this and other statements as just 
plain “hokum.” 

Local ministers of the largest Negro 
churches who allowed their pulpits to 
white preachers for this day, were 
sent to small white churches on th 
outskirts of the city—one as far as 
Janesville, Wis.—ninety miles from 
Chicago. A reporter sent to cover the 
sermon of a Negro preacher in a white 
church, told of it being so far away 
that he “rode a street car as far as it 
went, then he rode a bus as far as it 
went, and finally walked as far as he 
could go—and was then almost to the 
church.” 

Send Negro Preachers to Sticks. 

Negro ministers having friends 
among white ministers and arrang- 
ing for the exchange of their pulpits 
between themselves were not allowed 
to act on their agreements but had to 
take pulpits assigned to them out “in 
the bushes,” where God was evidently 
less particular. Another minister was 
sent to a German Lutheran church 
where he refused to go. 

The Jim-Crow attitude of the white 
churches proves the Negro worker 
can expect no social nor economic im- 
provement from the white church in 
this or in any other world, nor can he 
expect it from the Negro church that 
co-operates with the church of the 
whites. Quite obviously he will have 
to depend on his own power and 
strength, together with white work- 
ers thru political and economic or- 
ganization. 


New Art Society in Ukraine. 


KHARKOV, U. &. S. R., Feb. 24.— 
A new art society has been establish- 


tion, with headquarters at Kiev and | 
branches at Kharkov, Odessa and Ye- 
katerinoslav. The association propos- 
es to establish contact with ‘art or- 
ganizations in the U. S. S. R. and 
abroad. 


ed in the Ukraine under the name of | 
Ukrainian Revolutionary Art Associa- | 42 W. Harrison 


| Your Union Meeting | 


Fourth Thursday, Feb. 25, 1926. 


Name of Loca! and Place 

No. of Meeting. 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 

Joint Board, Chicago, 409 &. 
Halsted St. 

548 Barbers, 1 W. Washington S&St., 
45 p. m. 

576 Barbers, 3010 E. 92nd St 


342 Brewery Workers, 180 Ww. 
ington St. 


Wash- 


454 Boiler Makers, 75th and Orexe 
480 Boiler Makers, 18th and Aattand 
344 Brewery Workers, 1 . Wash- 


— St., 
Av 
121 Brewery Workers, 1700 E. 21st St. 
6 Brick and Clay, Leavitt and Barry. 
Brick and Clay, Cnicago Heights. 
Brick and Clay, pe i a i. 
63 Bridge and Ss. |., 180 W . Washing. 
tan Se 


113 S. Ashland Biva, 
6416 S. Halsted St. 


2p. m. 


13 Carpenters, 
62 Carpenters, 


341 Carpenters, 1440 Emma 
434 Carpenters, South Chicago, 11037 
Michigan Avenue. 
Carpenters, and Kedzie. 


Geren 
578 Carpenters, 1 . Wasnington St. 
15136 Commission Sea ape Helpers, 126 


h St 
Cooks, . Washington St. 
Electrical, R. R., Ss. Went.- 


worth ve. 
M., 7ist and Cottage 


Electrical, 

rove. 

115 Engineers, 9223 Houston Ave. 

Engineers, Morrison Hote 

Firemen and Enginemen, 
Commercial Avenu 

60 Firemen and En inemen, 
Wentworth Ave., /: Pp. 

Firemen and Enginemen, 
yw Taylor. 


ve. 
17010 Gas House vYorkers, 180 W. Wash- 


ington 
33 Garment Workers, 311 S. Ashland 


Ay 5 
Hod Caestéte, 814 W. Harrison St. 
’ Garment Workers, 328 W. 
an Buren St. 
Maintenance of Way, 318 W. 63rd 
Street. 
rags Roseland,, 11405 Michi- 


Machinists, R. R., 113 S&S. Ashland 
12755 Office Employes ss Ww. 
Washington St., 6: p. m. 
eg District Council, 1446 W. 
Adam 
Hall, Chicago 


371 Painters, 
North Aue 


otis 
8058 
"Soden 


Assn., 


St. 
Dutt’s 
Heigh 
Pasterers, 2045 W. 
Piumbers, 20 W. Randoiph 
Pipewere, 417 S. Halsted $St., 
8:30 a. ; 
Printing “Presemen (Paper Box 
Wkrs.), 180 W. Washington St. 
Clerks, 549 W. ashing- 


301 ae 
57 E. Van Buren 
5445 S. Ashiand 


Railway Clerks, 19 W. Adams ig 
991 Railway Clerks, C. M. & St. R. 
- 3 W. North Ave. 
Railroad Trainmen, 127 N. Fran. 
cisco Ave. 
115 Sheet Metal, Ogden and Taylor. 
121. Switchmen, Ogden and Taylor Sts. 
7 Swite*smen. 9202S. Chicago Ave. 
be = .sters, Ashiand and Van Buren 


t 
Teamsters, 9206 Houston Ave. 
112 Upholsterers, Ogden and Taylor. 


Raliway “Clerks, 


neneay Carmen, 


15793 Watchmen (Mun.), 113 S. Ashland 
17616 Warehouse Employes, w. 
ood Turners’ Union, Liberty Hall, 
3420 W. Roosevelt Rd. 
Washington St. 
(Note—Unless otherwise stated all 


meetings are at 8 dp. m.) 


SICK AND DEATH BENEFI 
SOCIETIES 


Frauen-Kranken-Unterstuetzungs Verein 
Fortschritt 
Meets every ist and 8rd Thursday, 
Wicker Park Hall, 


2040 W. North Avenue. 
Secretary. 
E. W. RIECK LUNCH ROOMS 
Six Places 
169 N. Clark | 118 S. Clark 
66 W. Washington | 167 N. State 
| 234 S. Halsted 


PHONES, 
Bpecialties: 
Bea 


HARRISON 8616-7 


Ee. W. Rieck Boston Sakeé 
ns and Brown Bread 
Fine Soups and Fresh Made Coffee 


Commiceary and Bakery: 
1612 Fulton (t. Phore West 2549 


The 


portant subject. 


15 Cents 


Movement for 


World Trade Union 
‘ By TOM BELL. 


Facts—figures—all the most exhaustive 


material compiled briefly on a most im- 


THE DAILY WORKER PUBLISHING CO. 
1113 W. Washington Blvd. 


UNITY 


Chicago, Tl. 


——— 


and the minister of mines for making | 


no effort to settle the dispute. 
authorities were hiding behind an il- 
legal decision of the umpire ruling 
against the payment of out-of-work 
benefits, the labor 
contended. 

The debate brot out the fact that of 
the two coal companies concerned the 
Consett company had the richest coal 
seams in England, while the Harton 
company had repaid the investments 
of their shareholders four times over 
in the last twenty years. The cor- 
porations preferred to starve their em- 
ployes into 
make the slightest improvements, de- 
clared labor members. The charity 


institutions of that section are filled | 
with poverty-stricken miners and yet | 
there are thousands who cannot get 


in, they stated. 


Tory Displays His Ignorance. 


Smalipox had broken out and was | 
community. | 
roused the Tory minister of | 
health enough to remark that the dis- | 
ease was due to the lack of prior vac- | 
cination and insufficient hospital ac- | 
Even Tories laughed at | 
bis ignorance. Premier Austen Cham-| 
rlain ended the debate with the ob-| 


endangering the 
This 


entire 


comodations. 


Reoios that he expected a report 
on the status of affairs in 


urham. Thereupon the polite labor- 
| z withdrew from the fray 


wat i a sa 


I 


The | 


representatives | 


submission rather than | 


OFF THE PRESS 


SOON! 


(About Ten Days) 
THE LITTLE RED LIBRARY 


NoTICcE 


No.7 


( No.8] 187 


The Damned Agitator and Other 
Stories by Michael Gold. 


The Paris Commune 
By Max Shachtman. 
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5—Poems for Workers. 


Neuman. 


3—Principles of Communism. By Frederick Engels. 
Translated by Max Bedacht. 


4—Worker Correspondence. By Wm. F. Dunne. 
Edited by Manuel Gomez. 
6—Marx and Engels on Revolution in America. By Heing 


1—Trade Unions in America. By Wm. Z. Foster, Jas. 
P. Cannon and Ear! R. Browder. 


2—Class Struggle vs. Class Collaboration. By Earl R. 
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.. The Chicago Deportation Orgy ~ 


Gangsterism, wholesale beer-running and organized. murder be- 
tween competing bootleggers is rampant in-Chicago because of the 
intimate connection between politicians, police and the so-called ‘"un- 


derworld.” Whole colonies of foreign-born workers. are» terrorized | traditional early basis of 


by these maurading bandit gangs preceding elections so voters can 
be herded to the polls in the interest of various political machines. 
In case this fails of the desired result the gangs cruise from precinct 
to precinet repeating their votes; gnd as a last resort ballot boxes 
are stuffed and stolen in order that some eminently respectable re- 
publican or democrat politician may get into offices 

Between elections campaigns these hooligans run wild, plying 
their trade with an astonishing degree of impunity because the 
politicians they have elevated to office and the police controlled by 
these politicians dare not assail them for fear of exposure. « This is 
beyond doubt the real cause of the so-called organized “crime waves” 
in Chicago. 

Another municipal campaign approaches and the forces of 
criminality are again active trying to terrorize the foreign-born 
population into support of various camps. 

Recently a hue and cry has been raised to deport the Sicilian 
sangsters. This appears as a drive against crime on the part of 
professional uplifters, the forces of sweetness and light. The de- 
praved old prostituté, the Tribune, in its customary hysterical hag- 
yish manner, urges on the orgy. While posing as the defender of 
“decency, the home, and civilization,” it stands up to its neck in the 
slime of crooked politics. Itself the agency that drove William 
Hale Thompson from office by proving that he obtained his principal 
. support from the vice lords of the city, it now embraces him by acting 
as defender of and spokesman for the Crowe-Barrett-Thompson polit- 
ical machine. 

‘Opposed to this outfit is the Deneen-Small-Lundin machine. 
Lundin, the “big Swede” who was the political wet-nurse of Thomp- 
son, still maintains the support of such luminaries of the Italian 
section as “Diamond Joe” Esposito, formerly a ,resort proprietor 
and now alderman and boss of the 25th ward. 

The city administration is controlled by the Brennan. demo- 
cratic machine with Mayor William E. Dever as the figurehead. 
Hence the democratic city administration and the republican 
Crowe-Barrett-Thompson gang in control of the county law enforce- 
ment machinery unite_ia an assault upon the political playmates of 
“Diamond Joe.” In the first raid his place was hit hard by the 
wrecking crew. Out of 121 taken'in that foray, all but 30 were 
released. They are held for investigation by the demigration 
authorities of the federal government. 

The thoroly rotten Mellon-Coolidge administration steps into 
the picture for motives of its own. While it is mildly eoncerned 
over the Chicago elections it takes a hand in the raids from the 
viewpoint of the national policy of assailing the working class by 
first striking at the foreign-born population. So while the city, 
county and federal governments co-operate in the wholesale terror 
against the Italians, there are different motives involved. Within the 
city it is a phase of local politics, bordering on guerilla warfare. The 
Coolidge government participates in the wholesale raids and de- 
portations against those accused of being gunmen in order to set 
precedents that will enable the employers of labor and the federal 
agents everywhere to hold the foreign-born workers in a constant 
state of terror. The government, in striving to put thru its policy 
of registering and finger-printing the foreign-born workers, is meet- 
ing with stubborn resistance because many sections of the labor 
movement are building up councils for the protection of the foreign- 
born. It strives, thru the raids against Chicago’s alleged gunmen, 
to detract the attention of the labor movement from the funda- 
mental issues involved by raising the bogey of crime. 

Intelligent workers will refrain from joining in the clamor 
against these Sicilians and other Italians now victimized and will 
keep in mind the main reason for these deportation orgies, which 
is anti-labor and nothing else. The Italian workers are not criminal, 
any more than are the 100% American workers, despite the efforts 
of the Tribune to besmirch the whole nationality. 

Locally, the way to eliminate organized crime is to drive from 
office all the capitalist political machines—Brennan and Dever; 
Crowe and Barrett and the lame duck, Mr. Thompson; and Mr. 


- Small with Senator Deneen and the “Big Swede,” 


Illinois politics is today a flagrant»example of the fraud of 
capitalist class democracy and the crime situation is an inseperable 
part of the system. 


Pastimes of the Bourgeoisie 


The British nabob and elegafit lady, the Countess Vera Cath- 
cart; the American millionaire, Hwrry K. Thaw, and assorted ladies 
and gentlemen participated in a Wbauch staged by the theatrical 
degenerate, Earl Carroll, whereat y tried to satisfy their jaded 
tastes by drinking champaign out of a bath tub in which reposed 
a naked chorus girl. .-Postal regulations against tlie sending of 
obscene literature thru the mails prohibit further’ description of 
this affair. 


with the immigration authorities, is to have a play produced by Mr 
Carroll, purporting to depict the story of her life. We wonder if it 
will include such refined pleasanteries as this recent one. 

There is no moral whatsoever to be drawn-from this. Such per- 
formances are not uncommon for the bourgeoisie who spend most 
of their time as Marx and Engels said, “seducing each others wives.” 

This case simply came to light by accident. We relate it here in 
order to explode the ideas of respect some unsophisticated workers 
stiJl hold for the sadists, Lesbians, desciples of Oscar Wilde and 
other perverts of the ruling class whom the newspapers, nov elists, 
chautauqua orators, preachers and priests would have us believe are 
superior people who rule by divine right. 


. Profound political and sociological query: If. the Cook county 
state’s attorney, Robert E. Crowe, and the,Chicago pc were to 
arrest all the gunmen, yeggmen and other crooks in Chicago who 


’ Sl >. (“== would they get to steal and stuff ballot boxes on — day? 
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By ALFONSO BERNAL DEL RIESGO 
(Member Central. Executive Commit- 

tee, Communist Party of Cuba) | 
gee ig an island, the largest of the 

Antilles, situated at the very en- 
trance to the Gulf of Mexico. It is 
only six hours’ steamship ride from the 
United States; an airplane can make 
the trip in forty minutes. 

The population of some 3,000,000, 
about a third gf whom are Negroes, 
stretches out over an area of 114,000 
kilometers, ‘whose fertile soil is cap- 
able of producing every tropical fruit 
known. Despite the luxuriant variety 
of Cwha’s natural products, the finan- 
cial interests of the Yankees have 
made her almost exclusively a land 


of sugar. The tobacco crop becomes 
smaller every year, and coffee, the 
Cuban 
wealth, has ceased to be cultivated 
since the “independence” of Cuba and 
the annexation of Porto Rico. 

Politically, Cuba has much in com- 
mon with other Sparish-American na- 
tions. Her territory is divided into 
six provinces, each with a governor 
elected by direct suffrage but subord- 


JULIO ANTONIO: MELLA. 
Secretary of the Communist Party 
of Cuba. 


inated to the president. Every prov- 
ince is: divided into municipalities but 
such a thing as municipal home rule is 
unknown. The president has in fact 
almost dictorial powers, is really a 
veiled monarch—within the narrow 
limits left to him by imperial over- 
lordship, that is. This has been dem- 
onstrated in practice by the history of 
the tyrants Menocal and Machado, the 
last named being the present reaction- 
ary dictator of the country, having 
acted in that capacity since last May. 

The independence that Cuba is sup- 
posed to enjoy was acquired after the 
Spanish-American war of 1898. In 
that year the Yankees intervened in 
the civil war that was raging in the 
country, following upon the myster- 
ious blowing-up of the battleship 
Maine. Thus ended Spanish rule on 
the island, giving place to the dom- 
ination of the United States. 

Il, 

Spain maintained a more or less 
veiled monopoly in Cuba and the 
United States was determined to sup- 
plant her. The Cuban. war of inde- 
pendence presented to North Ameri- 
can imperialism, then in its swaddling 
clothes, one of its first opportunities. 
No sooner had Cuba been declared in- 


dependent than the capitalists of the 
north committed an assault upon the 
consititution of the new “republic” in 
order to assure themsélves a legal 
basis for their outrages. They im- 
posed on Cuba the Platt amendment, 
demanded and secured the island’s 
two best ports as naval stations and 
put thru the celebrated TOCHRCERY 
treaty.” 

Cuba freed herself from the tute- 
lage of Spain only to become a vassal 
of the United States. The aforemen- 
tioned “agreements” and amendments 
to Cuban independence, anulled that 
independence completely. Cuba has 
no guarantee whatsoever against the 
aggressions of the United States; the 
right to intervene is sanctioned by the 
constitution itself, the fundamental 
law of the land. 

The right to revolution is denied; 
U. S. property must not be endan- 
gered. ry 

The Swndle Treaty. 

By the reciprocity treaty Cuba was 
obliged to let U. S. merchandise enter 
free of duty, receiving’ in turn the 
right to ship goods freely int6 the 
United States. This tamous treaty 
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is known in history as the Swindle 


exports to Cuba every kind of article 
of consumption, Cuba is able to ex- 
port to the United States nothing: 
more than she produces, which means 
sugar. But that was only the begin- 
ning. 
ney, was of the opinion that the swin- 
dle was not complete enuf and. pro- 
posed a special tariff for “one of the 
products of Cuba”: sugar. 

At the present time sugar pays an an 


earlier arrangement. Neverthe 
the U. S. differential in favor of 


out of the world market. 
These customs fences and the’ con- 


possible for Cuba to think of trading 


United States. Lords of our com- 
‘merce, masters of the national pros- 


of Cuban economic life‘at their will; 
at the caprice of Wall Street, Cuban 
sugar rises or falls, and as sugar is 
the sole product, the entire economy 
of the nation rises or falls in unison. 
Under these conditions it is impos- 
sible for the most intelligent bour- 
geoisie to develop its finances. Bour- 
geois production is anarchic; imper- 
ialist production is chaos, squared and 
cubed. At the present time Cuba is in 
economic decline; perhaps she will 
not succeed in finding her feet again. 
This depends on the national resist- 
ance, on the small proprietors, the 
colonos of the sugar-cane fields. 


Workers Like Coolies. 


At present the sugar workers are 
being gradually reduced to the posi- 
tion of coolies. The price of one 
cent does not cover the cost of colono 
production of cane. As a result the 
entire country is in bankruptcy. Al- 
ready workers are toiling, in the fields 
for no other recompense than their 
meals; soon there will not be even 
that. Only the government appears 
te be in a flourishing condition. Hav- 
ing imposed the most onerous burdens 
upon the population, it now spends its 
time shooting down in: the» streets 
workers who protest against this state 
of things. 

The Communists, as in:all- parts of 
the world, are those receiving the 
most careful “attention” at this time. 

If the colonos were wise:the present 


ly. This does not pre nt Oudegeest 
and the rest beating e drum and 


an A, LOSOVSKY 
(Continued from yesterday) 

The British and German trade un- 
idns include approximately 75 per cent 
of the Amsterdam International (their 

strangement from the Amsterdam In- 


forces are now numerically equal). | 

The German trade unions, just as in ternational and an. ideological sdf 

pre-war days, are now commencing to prochement with the ‘revolutionary 
trade union movement. And this is of 


play an important role in the interna- 
tional, but this role is of a different great importance for the world labor 
movement. 


nature. Before the war they forged 
ahead of other trade unions and in| Am analysis of the work of these 
fact the British trade unions lagged | COngresses bears witméss to the fact 
very far behind. Now things Nave that revolutionary ideas have pene- 
changed to a considerable extent. The | ‘tated so far into the Amsterdam In- 
German trade unions are at the tail- ternational that entire national organ- 
end of the European trade union move-/| izations are becoming “infected.” 
ment, while the British trade unions These congresses have brilliantly con- 
occupy a position which provoked sav- firmed the correctness of the Comin- 
tern and R. I. L. U: tactics and the 


age attacks on the part of all the con- 
servative and reactionary elements in| @uestion of international trade union 
the world labor movement. | unity. There is no more popular idea 
If we compare the congresses of | 2nd slogan than unity. That is why 
Breslau and Scarborough and the/|even the bitterest enemies of unity 
trade union and socialist press of| have been compelled to struggle 
Germany and of Great Britain, we see | #gainst us, not with open visors, but 
that the British trade union move-|>y means of all emg underhand 
ment is emerging from the narrow backbiting. But this does not worry 
us in the least. 


framework of economism, is tearing 
The united front has passed from 


asunder the old conservative trade 

union traditions and is setting itself|the propaganda and agitational stage 
general class tasks. On the other hand | @nd entered the organizational stage. 
we see that the German social-demo-| The ratification of the Anglo-Soviet 
cratic trade union movement is sink-| Unity committee by thie Scarborough 
ing deeper and deeper iffto the mire | Congress, the commencement of work 
of the class truce and is donning the | of this committee sign{fy the practical 
old cast-off trade union garments. |Tealization of the unitéd front. The 
Whereas the Britishers are deciding’ @8reement between the British and 
questions as to factory and workshop | Soviet trade unions refutes every- 
committees and are seeking forms thing the Second an@vAmsterdam In- 
and methods for increasing the fight-|termationals haye written and spoken 
ing power of the trade unions, are concerning the united front and unity. 
organizing themselves for the coming The united front and unity have been 
struggle and are discussing in the so- realized—such is tha. conclusion that 
cialist press the problem ‘as to wheth- millions of workers will arrive at af- 
er the workers should arm for the |e? Scarborough. If }here were the 
struggle against reaction—the Ger- ‘slightest doubt as to this, the declara- 
man trade unions are busy with | tion of the joint advisory council 
workers’ banks, are idolizing building Should disperse these\doubts: Indeed 
guilds, jabbering about economic de- |what did the Anglo-§ifssian commit- 
mocracy, are bowing lower and lower | ‘tee say? Here is tha essense of their 
before the bourgeoisie and are per- | findings: 
sistently persuading it to adopt the Angilo-Russian 
united front with the trade a aca 


shouting about unheard of successes 
of the Amsterdam, I national and 
its would-be numerous é@gions. Scar- 
borough signifies an eological en- 


jlatform. 
“The industrial an@*economic situ- 


Lady Catheart, who is in the United States, after a legal tanele The British trade union movement has /ation, aggravated by the Dawes Plan 


faced around towards the U. S. S. R.!in most of the countries, has become 
‘and taken up a firm anti-militarist pos- worse since the beginning of this year. 
ition, while the German trade union; “Unemployment is world-wide in its 
movement is further consolidating its | effects and is steadily increasing. The 
anti-Soviet and anti-Communist posi- attacks of the employing class on the 
tions. | workers’ hours and wages become 
Amsterdam Divided. ‘more and more definite and feliberate. 
What is the position of Amsterdam | “Parallel with the growth of eco- 
after all these congresses. Can it nomic reaction, the political situation 
count on the British trade unions had become more and more reaction- 
any longer? The most optimistic ary and obstructive to working class 
leader of the Amsterdam Interna- ‘interests, In the various parts of Eu- 
tional was compelled to say no. |rope reactionary groups of capitalists 
The conflict between the British trade ‘are obtaining more end more power 
unions and the right wing of the Am- -and leadership in tke policy of the 
sterdam International after Scarbor-/state. The danger of war is becoming 
ough ig” growing to considerable, nearer and more evident 
mensions, Morally speaking, the. “War is being van upon the Riffs 
ish trade unions are no longer within Morocco and u the Arabs in 
the Amsterdam International, alth yria, while the Chinese workers and 
they still remain there ts, revolting ggainst exploita- 
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Three Trade Union Congresses 


— 


‘tion and usurpation, are’ held down by 


armed force. This ig making clear to |™ 


all workers of the pre gate 


ity of the lofty professi f peace 
made by capitalist states 
“The guarantee pact — ates upon 


Germany the duty of using sanctions 
(military and economic...penalties) 
against the states unwilling to submit 
to the league of nations.. The object 
of this is to include Germany in a mil- 
itary alliance directed against the U. 
S. S. R. (Soviet Russia). 

“This would make Germany a con- 
stant menace to Soviet Russia and at 
the same time would create in Ger- 
inany a strategical base for any pro- 
jected attack upon the Soviet Repub- 
lics. 

“The establishment of an all-inclus- 
ive world-wide trade union interna- 
tional has, therefore, become more 
necessary than ever. 

“The joint advisory council. . ap- 
peals to the workers of every country, 
to their organizations and leaders, to 
join their efforts with the British and 
Russian trade union movements in or- 
der to secure the removal.of all ob- 
stacles and difficulties in the way of 
national and international working 
class unity, and to help them to bring 
into existence one all-inclusive world- 
wide federation of trade unions,” 

For or Against Unity- 

Is it possible to dispute these find- 
ings if they arise from the interests 
of the working class? Can one say 
that the joint advisory council has 
laid on the colors too -thick or over- 
estimated the danger of growing re- 
action, It would be difficult to find 
a single worker who could assert this. 
Every honést proletarian must .ac- 


no salvation. The Scarborough con- 
gress and the declaration of the Anglo- 


dam International face to face with 
the question of unity. Now _ their 
Jesuits, formulae, lawyers and chican- 
ery are of no use. A clear and defin- 
ite answer must be given—for or 
against the Russian committee—for or 
against unity; we on our part answer 
clearly and without any prevarication 
—for Scarborough, for the declaration 
of the Anglo-Russian committee. 
Thus the cause of unity has entered 
on a new phase, but this does not 
mean that we are already on the eve 
cf the solution of this complicated 
problem. By no means. Now, the re- 
sults of the ratification of the Anglo- . 
Russian agreement are beginning to 
eprout thruout the entire world labor 
movement. In the reformist unions 
the question will arise as to whether 
to follow the Britishers or the Ger- 
mans, i. e., for or against unity. The 
German trade union bureaucrats have 
placed themselves in such a, Position 


of ogical reaction in 

t jon movement. It ‘ek hee 
desiv#e and now they will receive their 
deserts, 
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Treaty, for while the United States |‘ 


An American senator, Mr. Fotd-| 


import duty 13 per cent above the|out, 
as against others keeps Cuban ogy 


ditions of maritime traffic make it im-|.qj 
with any other country than the| ‘poli res 
that count, ‘are. mone 
perity, the Yankees pull the strings} 


but in t 4 tries \ 
its attitudé is: ray ch eas jh 
The regime of oY siplattatieis out of 


wring from the colony the greatest 
possible amount of’surplus value, and ie 
in the most advantageous form. To 


ialist masters, has Growned it in blood 


or factories is insufferable. The ma- 


can only be exchanged for merchan- 


fantastic prices are charged. Socially, 
the workers in the fields are treated in 
about the same way ‘as the animals. 


atedly respectful in the face of all the 


knowledge that without unity there is. 


Russian committee bring the, Amster- | 


whereby they have become the center, 
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th Uncle Sa Sam. 


which thése ‘things arise’ is not diff- 
cult to nnderstand. It is necessary ‘to 


accomplish’ this, the colonds are be- 
fooled andthe developing radical 
unions of workers and peasants is 
brutally répressed. In truth organ- 
ization of the peasants has. not been 
possible to effect in Cuba; it has 
sprung up momentarily in periods of 
extreme oppression but the govern- 
ment, faithful watchdog of its imper- 


and deportations. 


Workers Paid in Script. 
Life in the sugar “centrals” or mills. 


terial conditions of labor are of the 
worst. Taere is no money wage, 
workers are being paid in script that 


dise at the company stores, where 


He must be submissive and exagger- 


abuses of the bosses who- are pleased 
to humiliate him. 

In treatment of the baddies the 
“central” has not changed in 60 years. 
In place of the’ oid mill turned by. 
horses there is now a magnificent ma- 
chine; instead of ten bags of sugar 4 
day, a 1,000. Only the worker remains 
as before. Formerly he was called 
slave, mot Juan or Pedro, but life for 
him continues on the” ‘saine level of 


isery. 
“Yankee methods” of exploitation 
have been extended 0 all the cen- 
trals. , ath 

While sugar is the one ‘big indus- 
try on which Cuban ‘prosperity de- 
pends, it is not the’ only one on which 
the American capftalistg have gotten 
thelr hands. The United Fruit com- 
pany dominates a great part of the 
export of pineapples and other fruits. 
In the city of Banes—“yellow Banes,” 
as it is now called—the company has a 
field of its own. ‘Trespassing is not 
permitted without permission of the 
special police maintained to “keep or- 
der” in the American ‘possessions. All 
products going into’ the old city of 
Havana enter by way of the Yankee- 
owned Banes railroad. Cuba will soon 
be an enormous city of Banes. 

Dare Not Offend Crowder. 

Wherever they go the Yankee cap- 
italists leave their trail. ‘They believe, 
as in China, that it is sufficient for the 
native if he produces for them. Their 
rights are the only ones respected and 
respectable, their agents are the only 
ones that may not be removed, and 
their desires must be fulfilled to the 
raising of an éyebrow, like Father 
Jupiter. The’ father Jupiter of the 
Cubans is called Crowder. One must 
be “persona grata” to Crowder. Woe 
to the government official, party or in- 
dividual who raises the wrath of his 
excellency, the ‘ansbasmytor of the 
United States’. . 

Aside from the. ones mentioned, 
Cuba’s products develop: very slowly, 
if they develop at all. ' We have’ mo 
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PASSAIC, N. J. Feb, 24 
threat of the. textile’ 


would%get the police to ¢ 


é Officials meee * ia 
Charges. — 


™“ 


) the iu 
to _ Strikers has been toned down - 
cons bly by the visit of organizer — 

Weisbord and Attorney Unger to. 
mayor and commissioner of public 
safety. These officials were informed 
that no violence would occur unless 
provoked by themselves. The delega- 
tion stated that the police had been to 
blame for the trouble thus far. The 
police, however, they added, have only 
acted because of orders from their 
superiors, 

* * we 

PASSAIC, N J., Feb. 24 — The case 
of the six strikers who have been ar- 
rested from day to day still drags 
along. It is evident the bosses have 
not decided what they want to do 
them. They are charged with 
erly conduct, their crime consisting in 
having been on the picket line and 
in not having made as swift a dash 
for the cemetery as the police faney 
they should when ordered to move on, 


Relief Work Well Organized. 


booths have been established in the 
halls where the pickets go after they 
have done their trick in the line. Hot 
coffee and good sandwiches taste 
mighty fine after a march of several 
miles around the mills in the cold of 
the morning, and the relief committee 
realizes that many of the pickets are 
not too well fed at home, nor have 
they clothing that keeps them any 
too warm, 

-The relief store where needy tamil. 
ies may secure food and groceries has 
opened and is now serving all who 
are destitute. No striker need go 
without the proper food and clothing. 

Money is coming in from different 
unions and from many other sources. 
One church in Passaic took up’a col- 
lection of over $10 and handed it to 
the strike committee with the assur- 
ance that all possible assistance would 
be given until the strike is settled. 


Strike Bulletin Out. ‘ 
The first issue of the Textile Strike 
Bulletin is out, The strikers furnish 
many of the stories and fine articles 
are contributed by Mary Heaton Vorse 
and organizer Albert Weisbord. It will 
appear as often as the committee 


deems necessary, possibly twice a 
week. 


our coffee, nor our delicious rice, nor 
most of our various fruits. Tobacco 
is on the down grade and ig already 
being displaced. What is the cause 
of this disdain for the fine Havana ci- 
gar? Can it be the workmanship, the 
eminently careful, .personal, Cuban 
touch? 
tobacco interests? 
The general situation of Cuba has 
been and is that of a colonial coun- 
try. The Cuban bourgeoisie, almost 
entirely a hereditary class, is of the 
most despicable and stupid—its repre- 
sentatives (the government) cheap 
peddlers who sell out the wealth of 
the land to the highest bidder. And 
the Yankees pay best and back up 


markets. Tee 9 contre do not want 


their money with force, with force... 


“THE BIG PARADE” ot 


A Review 


Inadvertently the producer of “The 
Big Parade,” now showing at the Gar- 
rick Theater, has made a contribu- 
tion to anti-war Dropaganda. It’ is 
not anti-war by reason of its argu- 
ments or ideas, bit “betause it ap 
proaches realism inits war scenes. 
The death rattlé of machine guns, the 
boom and shéck of Gannonading, the 
whirring of aeroplanes, punctuate the) 
action. The miseries and horrors of 
war—the. mud, the lice, the poison gas, 
the bayonetting, the bloodletting, the 
beastliness, and the omnipresent 
death, death, death—all:are shown. 

The film is remarkably free of war 
hysteria and patriotism, except at the 
‘beginning, when there is briefly pic- 
tured the parading, flag waving, and 
war spirit which featured the en- 
trance of the U. 8S. into the world- 
slaughter. Even here, there seems to 
be present in the producers’ mind an 
undercurrent of critical questioning 
which says: “How crazy people 
were! What is all this for, anyway?” 


eed the ehtire war portion of the 


Fiver Se a 


out of ‘this war, anyway?” But the 
producer, as tho frightened at the por- 
tent’ of the question which has been 
‘posed, abruptly brushes it = by 
plunging Jim into action. | 

The story into Which the war scenes | 
are fitted, tho thoroly hackneyed, - 
redeemed by some outstanding. 
es of ‘verisimilitude. Jim’s b 
Bull and Slim, bartender and struc- 
tural steel worker, respectively, are 
‘life-like, if not true to life. J4m's in- 
articulate wooing of the French peas- 
ant girl and -the latter’s search for 
him in the torrent of soldiers, “mov- 
ing up” are noteworthy in this re- 
spect. 

Jim's attitude upon his return home 
is the logical continuance of hig ques- 
tion: “What the hell do we get out 
of this war?” He regards with sullen . 
d@like the father who urged him to 
go to war, and seems bitter toward 
the world in general. 

Only the fact that Jim is taken to @ 
fine home and his future secured _ - 
vents the picture from placing 


PASSAIC, N. J., Feb. 24 — Coffee 


Or is it perhaps the Virginia . 
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2 God, the Supreme Shoe Manufacturer 


ANTHONY BIMBA, Communist editor, is on trial at Brockton, 
Mass., for having told a gathering of shoe workers that there 
is no god. .Bimba is also on trial under the charge of seditious 


_ utterance, because he is said to have told the shoe workers that 


the most intelligent, courageous and aggressive workers ought 
to join the Workers (Communist) Party. But the tremendous 


sensation that is now blazoned in the headlines of the capitalist 


newspapers of Massachusetts is based on the fact that the Com- 
munist editor is being prosecuted in the greatest of all shoe fac- 
tory towns, for denying the existence of the greatest of all shoe 
manufacturers—to-wit: God, otherwise Jehovah, the Almighty, 
maker of not only shoes, but also of men, women, hats, coats, 
dogs, cows, monkeys and bacteria—in short, the“Supreme Manu- 


facturer of all things, who even made, so they say, the smaller 
shoe manufacturers of Brockton in his own very image. 


We must remember that Massachusetts is a very pious state. 
The great Ronian catholic church has a little kingdom of its own 
there, with Boston the seat of the mighty prince of the church 
of god, Cardinal O’Connell. Then there is the Protestant Epis- 
copal church, with its own little kingdom, and there also, in Bos- 
ton, is the seat of that other powerful church of Christian 
Science, founded by the Holy Lady, Mrs. Eddy—and there is the 
stronghold of Theosophy, and Spiritualism, and New Thought, 
Unitarianism, Ethical Culture, and all of the other variations of 
ideas of the Supreme Manufacturer. 


It is said that the Roman Catholic Cardinal and his priests 
are especially interesting themselves in the effort to put the 
blasphemer in jail. But at the same time the judge and the pro- 
secutor are members of the Unitarian church, which varies from 
most other churches in that it denies that the Supreme Maau- 


facturer has a superintendent and foreman known respectively. 


as the Holy Ghost and Jesus Christ. 


All the cohorts of god are assembled in a united front to put 
Bimba, the blasphemer, in a little stone cell. 

_ An old law, 230 years old, enacted in the year 1696, im the 
law under which Bimba is prosecuted. The fact that this old 
law, enacted at the time when Massachusetts was a colony and 
was steadily burning witches, and which in its first form im- 
posed the death penalty for atheists, is the only thing which 
tends to break the united front of the bourgeois community by 
splitting off the “liberai’”’ section of the bourgeoisie which does 
not like to uphold what are called the “blue laws.” 


But it is pointed out by the pr@secutors that the old “blue 
law” has been re-enacted in recent times, long after the burning 
of witches had ceased and after the Supreme Manpfacturer had 
changed his ways and had inspired the setting up of United Shoe 
Machinery company’s appliances. This is as it should be. God 
has to be protected, not only in a colonia] village, but also in a 
modern factory. 


WwHY must the human shoe manufacturers of Massachusetts 
preserve the belief of the shoe workers in the Supreme 
Manufacturer of Heaven? 
The question almost answers itself. 


Shoe workers must believe in the Divine Shoe Manufactur- 
er of Heaven because it helps to make them believe in the mor- 
tal shoe manufacturers of Brockton. 


The shoe manufacturers of Brockton have to have god. 
Those who have inquired into these forbidden matters know 
that god has undergone many changes, and with every change 
he has adapted his character exactly to suit the character of the 
ruling classes of the earth at the particular time—and always 
in each country to the particular ruling class of that country. 
With the break-up of feudalism, god was transformed from a 
feudal warrior into a rotund burger. With the coming of the 
factory system, god shaved off his beard, put on a white vest and 

(Continued on page 2.) 
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' God, the Supreme Shoe Manufacturer. 
_..(Continued“from page 1) Z 


spats, and became the best of all business men, keeping boo 
and exploiting labor for surplus value, | 

~ When the Communist editor was brot to trial, the prosecutor 
declared that “the people must be protected in their belief 
in god.” : 


turing interests, to make the “people” (that is, the working 
people) believe in some variation of the god myth. Or at least, 
to make them see the whole of the universe in the form which 
has a supreme authority at the top. This is necessary in order 
that the working masses will feel that it is “natural” to have a 
superior class at the top of earthly affairs, owning the socia! 
machinery of production and distribution, ruling, exploiting and 
judging the propertyless workers, even as “God” is supposed to 
rule, to exploit and to, judge the entirety of human kind. Human- 
kind is su to be made “in the image of God,’—but the 
fact is that god is created (as a mythical figure) in the image of 
the kings and emperors, and, in later days, in the image of our: 
own Rockefellers and Morgans. | 


And God always changes with the system of exploitation. 


-At the present time of tremendous change—or rather in the} 


period which is now nearing its end; the last stage of capitalism 
—many changes in the forms of religious belief are to be seen. 
We see an inconceivable number of weird and semi-“rational’- 
religious forms spring up. We even notice that parallel to the 
effort to establish a single mighty world-oligarchy, as shown 
‘among other things in the league of nations and world court, 
a recent effort is being made to create a “universal religion.’ 
And some big Jewish financiers are fostering an effort to recon- 
cile the Jewish and Christian faiths. 
philosophers we find a renewed growth of “agnosticism”—the 
effort to find a pseudo-rational basis without, positively denying 
the existence of “God,” but saying, “I-don’t know,” and thereby 
evading the matter. ‘“Agnostics” are only a variation of the cult 
of capitalism which does not dare to conceive of a form of society 
which has no ruling, propertied class, and therefore, does not 
dare conceive clearly of a universe which has no ruling, all-own- 
ing God above. The agnostic sees the universe in the same form 
as that in which it is seen by the believer in god—he sees the 
world as a pyramid with the exploited masses below, but says the 
pyramid leads so high in the clouds that he cannot see whether. 
there is a god on top of it or “something else.” Pre 


UT the “blasphemer” in this case is a Communist. His con- 
ception of the universe is that of historical materialism, To 
the Communist view, the Marxian view, the universe is not a re- 
flection of the passing forms of social institutions, with a great 
mass of perpetually enslaved men at the bottom, under a mon- 
strous pyramid of authority above. The Marxian, the Communist 
view of the universe absolutely excludes all such questions as ‘the 
existence of a god. The Marxian is therefore not an “agnostic,” 
but an atheist. He seeks to throw down the system of exploit- 
ation and of rule over the masses by a superior human ruling 
class. He foresees clearly a society in which there will be no 
superior human authority, and he does not build a mystic image 
of “divine authority” in mimicry of the human rulers. The dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat is not reflected in a mystic system. 
The Marxian knows that system of superior authority in society 
is a temporary, not an eternal system, and his scientific material- 
ist philosophy becomes a powerful instrument in his hands to 
bring about that change. He knows that with the disappearance 
of a class society, with the disappearance of all necessity for state 
authority (even, finally, the disappearance of the need of the 
working class state authority), there will inevitably disappear 
also all forms of religious belief, all concepts of the rule over man- 
kind by a mystic image of human rulers. 


The Marxian, ‘the Communist, helps to free the working 
class of the superstitious conception of the universe, thereby help- 
ing the workers to direct their energies toward their liberation 
from the rule of the capitalist class. Anthony Bimbes is there- 
fore, hailed to court as a blasphemer. 


But the tremendous changes that are going on in the ma- 
terial basis of production are reflected at this time by a stirring 
and unrest even in the bourgeois world’s religious forms. Con- 
tradictions within the capitalist system bring conflicts such as 
the “evolution trial” at Dayton, Tennessee. The rapid industrial- 
ization of the backward southern states brings the conflict to 
establish the variations of religious superstition that are better 
adapted to exploitation of workers in scientifically run factories. 

The trial of Bimba is in a certain degree another “Dayton, 
Tennessee.” 


But the trial of Bimba is also different from. the trial at Day- 
ton. The Dayton case was defended from the point. of view of 
pseudo-rational variations of religious superstition which try to 
reconcile to themselves the revolutionizing science of Darwin. 
The Dayton trial was an example of the wavering and evasive 
contortions of “agnosticism,’”’ which seek, not to undermine “di- 
vine” authority, but to shift it to a more protected base. But in 
the trial of Bimba at Brockton, there is no such evasion. 

Bimba denied the Supreme Manufacturer, and all of the lit- 
tle shoe manufacturers of Massachusetts, and their priests and 
preachers and ethical culturists strike at Bimba in vengeance. 

In this trial the revolutionary worker, Bimba does not ask 
the bourgeoisie to accept the revolutionary materialist philoso- 
phy—an impossible thot—but insist upon exercising the right of 
free speech which the capitalist “democracy” pretends to give 
even to the working class. 

From this trial of the Communist editor the workers should 
learn a great deal about the ideological superstructure of bour- 
geois society which helps to keep the workers blinded for slavery. 


Yes, it is necessary, from the point of view of the manufac- 


Among petty-bourgeoi: | 


? 


Here is the cartoon from Proletarska Pravda, published in Kiev, Ukraina. ° 
The artist shows Mr. Coolidge sticking his head from the 16-inch gun of the 
battleship America, to tell the European governments that they should die- 
arm. Of course, the game is to have all those nations disarm with which 


American imperialism expécts to have war In the near future. 


By F. M. | 


Hodges, .gecretary of the 
International Miners’ Union, hae 
proposed an international merger of 
the coal operators of several separate 
countries as a means for helping the 
British coal crisis. This proposal is 
heartily welcomed by the German coal 
operators’ paper in the Ruhr, and the 
German Social-democratic organ, the 
Vorwarts, 

In the organ of our German brother- 
party, Comrade BE. Ludwig, shows how 
the plans of international capitalist 
mergers create new reformist illusions 
among the workers, hoodwinking them 
with hopes of “peace” through the 
united front of the capitalists. The 
proposal of Frank Hodges has arisen 
from the international coal crisis, 
which is felt especially in England and 
Germany. In spite of the state sub- 
sidies, the English coal report has con- 
tinued to decrease after 1925. New 
and bitter fights threaten from the 
side of the miners. The subsidies end 
April 13 and the capitalists demand 
longer hours and wage cuts. The de- 
mand of the miners is the nationali- 
zation of the mines, — 


The German coal operators have 
been “rational” and have already 
thrown out of employment tens of 
thousands of miners. This means that 
the interests of the German and En- 
‘glish coal barons are contradictory. 
Both of them are conducting a hard 
fight at the cost of the miners. It is 
this competition that Frank Hodges 
now wants to abolish. -And his inten- 


ROBERT MINOR. 


Class Collaboration Abroad 


other industrial capitalists. id not 
mean abolition. of..the cal 
archy. Nor yet the conflicts” 
by the increase of coal prices. 
The German reformist Loeffler gives 


epression to these same reformist ik — 


‘Tusions in the following words: “It 
‘is to the interests of the miners that 


the bitter competitive struggles on the 


world. market be prevented, for they, 
as the economically weaker group, 
have to bear the costs. But an inter- 
nationa] organization of the coal in- 
dustry can exist only if it serves the 
interests of the coal industry, the min- 
ers.and the consumers equally.” 

This is class collaboration, national 
and international, expressed in plain 
words. No wonder that the German 
union bureaucrats are holding up their 
American brothers as an example. The 
miners’ struggles, now going on or 
threatening in America, England and 
Germany, are evidence enongh against 
this reformist illusion. There is only 
one means of meeting the crisis, says 
Comrade Ludwig. That is, the na- 
tionalization of the coal industry, its 
operation under the control of organ- 
ized labor and international under- 
standing of the miners in collaboration 
with their class brothers of all coun- 
tries, 


To You, Slaves! 
By J. D. Spiegel. 


I 


Feces a thunder from the sky 
Rise ye workers, rise and cry: 
“Down exploiters, down ye slayers, 
Down ye renegades and betrayers!” 


Il 
Strengthen your arms, clench your 


fists; 
Striving for glory, hold firm your 
breasts; 
Loosen your rage, elevate your fury; 
Be ye the judges, be ye the jury! 


i : 
Only through firmness, unity and 


might 
Will you conquer the darkness of 
ai night, 
And turn it into a blossom-way 
For the coming victorious festal day! ! 


at. j 


HA 


that the miners, in accepting the 
agreement, thought they had received 
what they were entitled to, or be- 
lieved that they got what they could 
have secured if the strike had been 


thousands of 

cepted the agreement with the state- 

ment, “that it is all we can get under 
_ false leadership.” 


‘Five Year Peonage. 
miners have returned to work 
in comparative quietness. As the 
miners prepare to go below there are 
no smiling faces to be seen at the pit 
mouth as are seen after a successful 
battle with the operators. No, the 
miners are very grim looking, as they 
_ go to work, and many of the miners 
are heard to denounce bitterly the be- 
_ trayal. Many of the miners state open- 


& five-year peonage 


ane with Bosses. 

i particular section of the cop- 

tract is worthy of special atten- 
tion. “Co-operation with the bosses 
for efficiency.” A board is to be cre- 
ated to study efficiency, and its plans 
to be applied “for the benefit of eaeh 
party.” These effici@éficy boards have 
prepared plans before in many parts 
‘tof the mining industry, but the re- 
| sults of the plans have at all times 


at the expense of fhe miners. 
The introduction of machinery has 
resulted in an addition to the unem- 
ployment list, the miners have become 
mere laborers to the machines, work- 
ing harder for less money. Their 
working conditions have been destroy- 
ed; and with the new system of min- 
ing behind the machines, the old art 
of mining is almost entirely gone, 
. with the miners as laborers to the 
machines. 
Efficiency in the coal mines ofthe 
bituminous, under the Farrington re- 
- gime, for instance, has resulted in 
many miners in Illinois being forced 
} to do the work of the day men, such 
as setting of timbers, cleaning falls, 
laying Attack, etc., for little pay, and 
in many cases for.no pay at all. This 
has resulted in lowering the wages 
of the miners considerably. 


Kicked Out of the Union. 

S in the bituminous, so it will be 

in the“anthracite. Under a five- 
year contract, the operators will have 
time to change all working conditions 
.that they desire to change, and wWill 
kick all those out of the industry, 
‘and out of the union, that object to 
the change. 

No man that has read and studied 
the contract believes it will run five 
years as written at the present time. 
The miners will undoubtedly change 
the provisions of the agreement, if 
not by peace, then by strike, long be- 
fore the five years are up. As they 
see their conditions lost, one after an- 
other, with the resultant reduction in 
their meager wages, they will un- 
doubtedly strike to remedy the situ- 

. ation, and Lewis will not be able to 
betray them a second time. 


clause to be written into the 

t t under : 

of two mén has been given. full au- 
thority to settle any demand of either 
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made for more profits to the coal 
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‘any decision or decisio 
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}such board either on the merits of the 


trike. A dispute arose about a 

ind of work s the mine, the 
oper ‘s wanting to change the prev- 
ious eustom. The miners immediately 
rejected: the proposed change, with 
the result that the men returned home 
and refused to work until the matter 


“twas settled. Bear in mind that this 


happened the first morning after the} 
men returned to work after having 
been idle nearly six months, and in 
starvation. 
Will Not Submit. 
T goes to show the men are not go- 
ing to submit tamely to the terms 


of the traitorous agreement, It shows 


something more. It shows the coal 
operators are not going to wait long 
before their campaign dgainst the 


miners’ wages and working conditions 


is launched. 
The operators feel they have a tre- 


mendous advantage over the men at 


the present time. Knowing the men 


are in destitute circumstances and 


tied down with the agreement, which 
will be carried out by the miners’ of- 
ficials to the best of their ability, the 


operators feel that the miners cannot 
afford to fight against any of these 


impositions, for fear of losing their 
jobs and being kicked out of the in- 
dustry with ho other employment to 
go to, i- 
a “Repudtate tt. avery 
operators ‘are ‘gloating o 
their victory, a victory that could 
never have occured under the lead- 


ership of the progressive miners, or if 


the strike had been managed by the 
rank and file themselves. The capi- 
talist press is also gloating over the 
miners’ defeat, but they are gloating 
Much too soon. The contract is sign- 
ed, but it is not carried out, and I 
make the rough guess that the miners 
will not carry it-out for five years. 


Capitalists Gloat. 
New York Times gloats editor- 
ially as follows, which is but a 


capitalist press is trying to break the 
morale of the miners and to destroy 
the United Mine Worker's of America: 

“The outcome reveals him (John L. 
Lewis) beaten at nearly every point. 
He ordered the strike in order to get 
higher wages. He orders the men back 
to work at the old wage. He demand- 
ed the check-off in its most rigorous 
form. If he gets it at all, it is only 
in a modified form. For months he 
vowed to high heaven that he would 
never consent to arbitration, yet he 
finally put his name to an agreement 
which stipulates that controversies 
not capable of being settled directly 
shall be referred to a board—to all 


intents and purposes & board of ar} 


bitration—with full power and with 
out reservation or restriction, and the 
parties agree to abide by any decision 
or decisions of such board. It is hard 
to imagine a retreat more complete or 
a defeat more absolute. 


Expected Different Results 
Ww" expect the capitalist press to 
gloat over the betrayal. That is 
its service to its class. But surely the 
miners are entitled to expect some- 
thing different from their leaders, We 
pay them high salaries to look ofter }! 
our interest, and we do not*scrimp 
high expenses, as an examination of 
the report of the treasurer will show. 
I deny that we got defeated. That 
is, I deny that our defeat is perman- 
ent. Lewis betrayed us for the mo 
ment, but we will never tamely sub- 
mit to the n. Our victory is 
only a little delayed, and when we are 
ready, when we have a few - meager 


sample of the manner in which the 


| try, would have _ .the _ miners’ 
s| strike, and nobody knows that better 
- | than Le ‘and h \ctionary ma- 

chine. ‘Na yearly agreements, 


etc., etc., will be fought for in the min- 
ing industry in America in the very 
near future, and all the Lewises, Far- 


able to stop it. 


The reconvened convention which 
indorsed the agreement stands out as 
the most despicdble act of the labor 
fakers. The miners’ representation 
was cut down to a mere nothing ‘in 
comparison with the convention that 
formulated the demands. No opposi- 
tion was permitted. No discussion was 
allowed to the progressive miners’ 
delegates. Ed. rfenburg, the mili- 
tant miner, attempted to take the dis- 
cussion of the merits and demerits of 
the agreement onto the floor of the 
convention, but was immediately ex- 
pelled from the convention. The min- 
ers demanded that the progressive 
miners’ leaflets “which carried the 
progressive miners’ program be read 


t in the Anthracite 


|burg had indorsed the program and 


ringtons and Cappellinis will not be | 


ta, 


to the convention. But altho Lewis 
stated that it was because Sharfen- 


distributed it, that he was expelled, 
and altho the delegates and miners in 
the galleries demanded that it be 
read, Lewis refused to permit it to 
be read. 


Many miners stated that if the pro- 
gram had been read, the delegates } 
would have refused to ratify the con- 
tract. 


And so the strike passes into his 
tory as America’s “Black Friday,” and 
we, like the British miners, will not 
forget it. : 

The settlement is made. A ‘gettle- 
ment that settles nothing. The min- 
ers are more discontented than be 
fore they came on strike. -They see 
everything gone for the present time, | 
they see that their six months’ strug- 
gle proves to be in vain for the pres- 
ent, they see that their officials are to 
blame for the temporary defeat, and 
not the strength of the operators. The 
miners know that the strike could 
have been won by pulling out the . 
maintenance men, by bringing out the } | 
bituminous men to support them, and § 
they are determined that the bunch 


of traitors will not have it in their | 


power to betray them much longer, 
Anthracite miners! Build up the 
United Mine Workers of America in 
co-operation with the progressive min- 
ers! The progressive miners’ pro- 
gram is the only program the miners 
have, and the program which will 
make the miners’ union the fighting 
organization for the benefit of the coal 
diggers that was in days gone by. 


HOUSAN ODS 

of working |. class 
eomen—women who 
toil for long hours in 
factories and = shops, 
and women who strug- 
: gle continually to main- 
tain their pitiably mi- 
serable homes—are ral- 
lying. together in all 
parts of the country to 
celebrate the interna- 
tional holiday of work- 
ing class ‘women— 
March the Eigpth, 

These women work- 
ers are opening their 
eyes to the real mean- 
ing of the oppression 
by the bosses of the 
working men and the 
working women. They 
are learning thru hard 
and bitter experience 
the vital need for or- 
ganization on the part 
of the working class— 
both men and women— 
against the horrible 
conditions under which 
we workers are forced 
to live. 

March the WBighth—the day on 
which the women of the Paris Com- 
mune threw off the shackles of their 
old, humble position, and took their 
‘Tightful places beside the working 
mien of Paris on the barricades of the 
revolution, is to be celebrated in Chi- 
cago in a particularly effective way. 


Working women’s organizations 
from all over the city of Chicago, rep 
resenting eleven different language 


+. 


conference recently to plan an inter- 
national celebration of women’s day. 
Girls. from the machine shops, work- 
‘ing mothers worrying about the little 
ones ‘they'd left at home, women used 
to ‘the “floor” from participation in 
their union meetings, real working 
class women were there, And in en- 
thusiastic little breathless talks, some 
in speeches in which they obviously 
sought for their words, these women 
| all showed their intense desire to join 


Woman's Day 


By Lillian L. Borgeson. — 


speaking groups, met in a_ delegate}. 


with other 
class in this demonstration of their 
solidarity. 


They chose Saturday, M 


women of the working 


the time of the meeting, 
8th happened to fall on Mon 
working class women find it 
get out on Monday. They’ 


terest—women and the trade unions, 
women and the class war, the work- 
ing class housewife, women in Soviet 
Russia. 


If you live in or near Chicago and 
are interested, and surely no worker 
can fail to be interested—come to 
Northwest Hall, Chicago, on March 
6, and take part in this demonstration 
of the awakening of the working class 
women to their conditions and their 
resolution to fight for what is theirs. 


Remember the place, Chicagoans— 
Northwest Hall, at the corner of 
North Ave. and Western Ave., Chi- 
cago. Remember the date— March 
¢—on Saturday. Remember to come. 


eee 


“A GOOD Cr 


* QMITH was an old man. His body was bent 

forward as if he had carried a burden on 
his shoulders all his life. His arms hung ldéose- 
ly down his sides, with hands like weights. 
Gray hair covered his head. , The skin on his 
face was grayish and dusty, and it gave one a 
barky impression. His eyes were sunk far in 
his head, and were framed with almost visible 
bones. Out of them shone no light,.no hope: 
There was a look of patient obedience in them. 
Theré was an air of harmony between his 
humble soul and his crooked back. He was 
satisfied with ve lot. 


man at the Constitution Hotel. 
was different: He was no longer garbage-man. 
He was boss. He recalled the days when he had 
been a jack of all trades around the place. That 


was long ago, in his ig: i days. .The hotel 


had grown enormously. ow there were jani- 
tors around, Scrub women, polishers, women 
who dusted furniture, men who cleaned rugs 
with vacuum cleaners, innumerable belihops 
and waiters, and a doorman who was dressed 
like a king. There was also a man to help car- 
irylout the garbage. Of this Smith felt proud. 
He was boss. 


Why shouldn’t one feel proud? One had a 
steady job, nothing to worry about. The work 
one knew by heart. So many cans full, so 
many cans to empty. It was easy. When Sun- 
day came one went to church. And there was 
the kind man, the servant of God, who knew 
all and loved all. One should work and then 
pray, and then everything would be glory. One 
would be saved! Smith was glad. He worked 
and he prayed. 


ONE day Smith was called into the manager’s 

office. An employe had died and there was 
a job in store for an honest > man. The man- 
ager had ‘decided on Smith. He had carried 
garbage long enough. The manager had gath- 
ered riches while Smith had gathered garbage. 
Someone else could carry garbage. Smith 
shouldn’t have to break his back any more. It | 
would be easy oof him to keep the convention | 


au. 


pa 


ZEN” - 


room clean. All one had to do was to pick on 


papers thrown around, dust the chairs, and 
keep the spittoons clean. Only, one must do his: 
work quietly and go about in silence. One 
should perform his task and leave like a shad- 
ow, without a sound. There were big men 
who required atten without disturbance. _ 
Smith was overwhelmed with joy. Had the 


er been a statue he would have kissed — 


his feet: Had the manager been a>child, Smith 


would have embraced him in his arms, but as . 


he was a middle aged man whose diameter in- 


creased every year, Smith did not dare. He was | rag 


w hi 
For many:years he had worked as garbages | | frrenoinie as to what he should do to show his 


But now,it.. 


appreciation. He worried himself ‘so ‘that he 
could h ‘raly. stand on Wis feet: “He tortured 
his soul by making himself think that he had 
been the .worst.sinner that had ever lived and 
that the manager was god almighty. 
his Jowliness he clasped his hands and bowed 
before the manager, not daring to look him in 
the eyes. Before he went to bed that night, he 
fell down on his hands and thanked the Lord. 

He idolized the men for whom he kept the 
convention room in shape. But he could never 
understand these people. There was Mister 
Pork, for instance. An awfully big and heavy 
fellow, having a fat cigar wedged in between. 
his lips. Then there was Mister Pigsteel, a 
most pectliar man. For hours he would talk 
about iron and steel;_and one day he declared 
he had sent a telegram to the east for a ship- 
ment of hands. Hands were cheap in the east 
and it was worth while to pay the freight. 
Smith wondéred what. kind of hands Pigsteel 
referred to. -Were they mechanical hands, or 
was he talking about human hands. In his ig- 
norance, Smith looked at his own hands. He 
didn’t know. Another time there was an auto- 
mobile accident outside the hotel, followed by 
an agonizing scream from a woman who must 
have been torn in two. The shriek echoed 
thru to the convention room, but Pigsteel puff- 
ed his cigar and never moved. He was think- 
ing of the market prices. 

Another nice man was Mister Oilbarrel. Onte 
abi kind-hearted soul gave Smith a cigar. Such 


ig one! And pow Bo 0d it EP ae tt sure- 


Pope. 


And in | All men were born free and equ 


matt bile occa dilak aa ea ‘What kina 
of work did one do who could afford cigars like 
that? One was no maepiaaey ete That was 
sure. 

After this Smith was puerigyed when he 
found smoked Aspe pre ae oe floor. The 
short stumps he chewed right away; the long 
ones he took home and caved Soe Sunday e¥e- 
nings. 

Mister Pork, in a speech one aie. mentioned 
Smith, who was walking around with a dust 

and mechanically picking up newspapers 
which had been thrown around. It was good 
citizens—like Smith—one needed now. Good 
men. Men who could make themselves use- 
ful. Dependable souls: Christians: : Honest to 
God fellows who believed#in Jesus. Men should 
be satisfied. The Lord/provided for everybody. 


This was: America: a great country, a free 


country. People came here from all over the 


world. They came here in rags, and they came 
here hungry. But they were clothed, and food 
was set. before them. They were given a 
chance, an opportunity. 
‘Mister Pigsteel and Mister Oilbarrel, not to 
mention thousands of others, that provided for 
these stranded souls. Jobs were given to them 


in factories, mines, shops, all maintained for | 


that purpose. One should be thankful. One 
should try to see. Try to understand. Smith 
was happy. He saw and he understood, 


ON his way home that night, Smith happened 
to pass a street meeting. His old bones 
caused him to stop for an Instant and he heard 
the speaker thunder forth: “Man was born 
free and is everywhere in chains.” What a lie! 
Such a fool! A bum. Look at that fellow’s 
rags! Why didn’t he get himself a job? Talk- 
ing like that! Who wasin chains? Why didn’t 
he go and listen to Mister Pork? There was 
a man who knew something. Or why didn’t 
he go back where he came ? This was no 
place for talk like that. Chains. . . Imagine! 
What in hell did he know anyhow? One 
couldn’t help swearing at an idiot like that. He 
ought to be in jails & (990 bad Sih .bobis 
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and Labor in the United Ste 


By A. A. PURCELL (British Fraternal Delegate to Last A. F. of L. Convention) — 


HE first superficial impression 1 
got from the United States. was 
one of the extraordinary obsession 
with bigness that runs thru the whole 
of social and industrial life there. 
Everything is “million dollar’’—every- 


its so-called “benevolence” towards its 
workers being merely 
the great task of extracting profits— 
and fabulous profits, too—for plutoc- 
racy. An ironical fact worth noting 
is that its keenest advocates are em-; 


surance is in this country. 
incidental to 


strikes, against trade unionism 
against any militancy whatever o 


Which is 
not surprising, since spying is of its 
nature a form of insurance<against 


thing ison the grand scale. This aft- 
er all is natural enough; for in the 
United States we have capitalism in 
its most gigantic, most advanced, 
most powerful form. 


That America is the home of trusts 
and combines, of the most highly de- 
veloped stage of capitalist monopoly, 
is a commonplace. But I doubt if all 
the implications of this fact, and more 
particularly its meaning for the work- 
ers, are fully realized by those who 

ave never set foot in the land of the 
fre There has been a good deal of 
oose talk going on for some time 
about the high wages current in Ame- 
rica, about the superior conditions of 
life of the workKpeople, the number of 
workmen who own their own motor 
cars, and so on. We have even heard 
this talk. inside our own movement, 
using the example of America to dem- 
onstrate the advantages, to the em- 
ployers as well as to the workers, of 
high wages. 


What etruck me, as a workman, 
most about the various works and fac- 
tories I visited? “I was not concern- 
ed with their perfection of industrial 
technique, remarkable in itself tho 
that is. No, what impressed itself 
unforgettably on my mind was the 
spirit of vigorous regimentation, the 
extreme division of labor which 
makes a Man a mere automaton, per- 
forming one monotonous mechanical 
operation year in year out. The Ame- 
rican industrial regime, in spite of its 
boasted high wages, is even more 
than its British counterpart, a mono- 
tonous tyrapny, in which the worker 
is regulated and ordered and disciplin- 
ed and controlled to the last possible 
degree. 


American industrialism is nothing 
more nor less than a slave system; 


ployers, servile writers and the like— 
not workmen. It is easy enojigh to 
talk glibly about the “advantages” of 
America when you don’t have to bene- 
fit from those “adv es” yourself. 


A point into which I inquired with 
some care was the question of high 
wages. Here it was particularly help- 
ful to get the evidence of English 
workers who had emigrated in the 
course of the last-few years. They 
all told me the same story. Tho their 
nominal wages were higher than they 
would be getting in England, the cost 
of living was so high that their ,real 
wages were about the same; in some 
case even less. Special stress was 
also laid by all my informants on 

e terrific pace and intensive charac- 
ter of the work. So severe is the 
strain that men are, on the average, 
worn out at forty years of age— 
whereupon they promptly get the 
sack; another sidelight on “benevo- 
lence.” 


It must be remembered. of course, 
that there are exceptional trades 
where the wages are extremely high. 
The chief of these is the building 
trade -where skilled workers such as 
painters, plasterers and bricklayers 
command at the present moment in 
America a high “scarcity value’; their 
wages may be as high as £16 ($80) 
or more a week. But this is excep- 
tional. 

My previous remarks abdut the, ex- 
treme regimentation to which. the 
workers are subjected. need to be sup- 
plemented by some observations on 
the most all-pervading and one of the 
most significant features of American 
industrial life. I refer to the spy sys- 
tem. It is no exaggeration to say that 


in America the spy system is as wide-| - 


spread, as usual, as powerful and as 


: 


integral a feature of industry as in- 


the pet of the workérs. 


Spy companies, such as Pinkerton, 
Baldwin-Felts, W. J. Burns and a 
score of others are themselves vastly 
wealthy and powerful corporations, 
living like parasites on the general 
body of capitalism. Even if employ- 
ers find, as a number of them are 
finding, that to employ spies is play- 
ing with fire, they cannot escape. The 
spy company has them in its clutches, 
and it blackmails them into continu- 
ing their “patronage.” In addition to 
sending spies to work, as ordinary 
workmen, in the factory, -Burns or 
Pinkerton or the others will have 
their “men” who worm their way into 
the trade unions, and ‘havey been 
known to achieve prominent positions 
in the movement, which they were 
able to employ with deadly effect. I 
have met men who have been spies 
and they made no bones about it— 
any more than they did” about the 
 guh in their pocket.“ « - 

An American writer in this maga- 
zine, *Mr, Heber Blankenhorn, de- 
scribed the labor spy system as “be- 
gotten by unrestricted capital out of 
restricted labor organization.” He 
continued: — : 

The tendency of American unions 
(mot without parallels abroad) to- 
ward belng craft cliques bore its 

part in begetting espionage. Not 
only did this leave outside the un- 
ions masses of workers ‘to be the 
battening ground of disorganizing 
spies, but, within the unions, 
cliques, with their undemocratic 
practices, Invited spying. When 

“getting” the official clique meant 
getting the union, employers were 
likely to avail themselves of the 
opportunity. _ - 


vol. 3, Ng. 2, pp. 94-102. 


ss 


-| made a plea for American support of 
*The Labor Monthly, August, 1922,” 


It is no use blinking the fact that in in his declaration that 


comparison with, say, our Own trade 
union movement, the American move-| 
ment—by which I mean the American 
Federation of Labor— is extremely 
It is organized on the 
most rigid, narrow, exclusive craft 
basis which makes even the unfortu- 
nate craft distinctions that stil exist 
in our own movement pale into insig- 
nificance. Its . atijtude towards the 
sixteen or twenty millions of unorgan- 
ized immigrant workers is a more 
aloof, more hostile re-edition of the/ 
attitude of our “new model” craft un- 
ions towards the unskilled workers 
sixty and more years ago. Its atti- 
tude towards the masses of Negro 
workers, with which I deal in detail 
beloW, is even more ‘hostile, 


The American Federation of Labor 
does not pretend to be other than an 
organization of the skilled white “aris- 
tocracy of labor”; it is in the literal 
sense Of the words a “minority move- 
ment,” orga@izing only a small mi- 
nority of the industrial workers of} 
the United States. I do not need to 
dwell at length on its various char- 
acteristics which seem so reactionary 
from our point of view—such as its} 
opposition to nationalization and to in- 
dependent labor political action. 
These points are sufficiently ‘well 
enough known here; it is essential 
that they should always be borne in 
mind. To a British worker it comes 
with something of a shock to observé 
that many prominent officials of the 
American Federation of Labor and its 
affiliated unions are republican or 
democratic members of congress. Im- 
agine our feelings if, now 8, Bri- 
tish trah@e union leaders sat as liberal 
or Tory M. P.’s! 


It was to the annual convention of 
the American Federation of Labor 
that, speaking as fraternal delegate 
from the trades union congress, I 


backward. 
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convention resolu 
ed a 
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racy. 


phere. 
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International Trade Union unity. That 


plea was rejected by President Green‘ 
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he meses oA have to go tod heaven 
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NE morning Smith did not appear at the 
onstitution Hotel. | Several hours passed 
. anybody became aware of his absence. 


noon. There was going to be a luncheon and 
speeches by Mr. Pigsteel, Mr, Pork, Mr. Ofl- 
barrel and others; also the manager of the Con- 
stitution Hotel. The manager came rushing 


| Brees at finding the room in such condition. 


t was the matter with Smith, anyway? 
Didn’t he know enough to come on time after 


| all these years? He ought to be discharged for 


such carelessness. 

‘The manager went to the effort of finding 
Smith’s address. After finding’ out that he 
lived in the old rooming-house and factory dis-. 


_trict, a boy was sent there to inquire after him. 


An hour later the boy returned. The ad- 
dress had led him to a dingy oJd hovel. He had 


Dead! What 


found Smith in a dark hall bedroom, lying with | 
clasped hands, on a rusty iron cot—dead. 


when there were spitoons to be cleaned. Well, - 
Smith had been a good fellow. 

20re men like that. Men that lived tly; 
| whired Sand: and dled in pence. He would be 
} rewarded. . He had been a good citizen. 


business. did one have to die 
One needed 
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I submit that we must not be. delud- 
ed by the mere forms of government; 


behind those forms we see that Ame- 
rica is ruled-by a capitalist dictator- 
‘ship. America is the supreme example 
of the new czarism—the czarism of 
monopoly capitalism, the czarism of 
the finance oligarchy. — 


’ Even some of the most important 
forms of government are undemo- 
cratic Thus the cabinet is personal- 
ly appdinted by the president, acting 
on his own absolute discretion. It is 
responsible to him and to him alone. 


This undemocratic spirit holds 
equal sway in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the American trade 
union movement. The movement is 


and that if we pierce thru to the facts| 


. 
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FOREWORD: This picture from the textile 
hell-hole of New Jersey, where now 12,000 under © 
paid textile workers are fighting because’ “they” 
want to tive’—fighting the textile barons for a bit” 
of the cloth they make so that they may with- 
stand thé wintry weather, is the result of a few 
hours spent witha religf investigating committee. 
A story such as this could be duplicated a dozen 
times during the course’of one day. Nothing can 
better emphasize the need for relief. We ask all 
who want to help win this strike to write for ¢on- 
tribution lists. and send remittances to General © 
“Relief Committee, Textile Strikers, 734 Math ave-~ 
“nue, Passa ity N. de ¢ : “ ay ; 
HE investigator said, 
They’re broken.” ‘. 
The ball, was as dark as a mouse hole. The 


“Mind “the stairs. 


| stink was so dense you could have cut it into 


chunks. Broken stairs, tunnel-like halls, open- 
ing on the human burrows. A flicker of a match 
showed the filth of ages underfoot. They housed 
cattle and dogs better. Cattlé and dogs/are valu- 
able. We went intota flat almost as dark as the 
hallway. In a little room was a kitchen which 
gave on an air-shaft. The bedroom in back of it 
was pitch black. The front room alone had light. 
A woman with a baby in her arms and two babies 
clinging to her skirts welcomed us. 

“You will excuse my mother if she don’t get up. 
She has to stay in bed most of the time. She has 
‘open sores on her legs.” : 

Her story came trickling out little by little. 
She had no husband. She had four children un- 
der ten years of age. Her father and mother liv- 
ed in the back room and she and her children 
lived in the front room. 

“You see, father’s,the janitor here, so we get 


jour rent free. Sometimes he gets gome odd jobs 


to do.’ He-<doesn’t get ’em often.” 

“Well, I’ve got a job for a week as night watch- 
man,” said the father stoutly. He was an old man 
of kindly aspect, a man who is pleasant to meet. 
He. was not very old, but the mills had laid him 
aside, , you | 
him out. And.now he.was lucky to have a roof 
over his head, even in a tenement of this kind, 
and an odd job now and then. 

“Now if you could let.us have something to 
eat I am going to make along all right. What I 
need most is a pair of shoes to go out on the 
picket line.” | 
Hef single pair of shoes were trodden down. 
Impossible to walk on the picket line with them. 

“How much do you make,” we asked. 


“Sixteen thirty,” she answered. “Not much, 
when you think that there are seven of u8 and the 
babies have got to have milk and shoes.” 


sat there and told this amazing story of unbroken 
|bad luck, desertion, undérpay, her mother’s ill- 
ness, her father’s unemployment in the most ter- 
rifying matter of course way. This was the way 
life was. Most of the people she knew were like 
this 

They tramped thru slushy streets. 

“T don’t need coal,” she added. “I go out with 


ruled by an oligarchy which has vir- 
tually absolute powers. I noticed, for 
instance, at the Atlantic City conven- 
tion how all the important committees 
and delegations were nominated by 
-thé president and automatically 
agreed to by the convention. *Thus, 
the president in effect determined the 
decisions of the convention, for the 
F reporis of the various committees are 
usually adopted without much ado. 
‘This is attributable to the overwhelm- 
ingly official character of the conven- 


) tion. 


The “spoil system” which is such 
a feature,of American official life ap- 
plies in the American Federation of 
Labor, and, I believe, in many of the 
unions.. Thus when President Green 


o-| sueceeded the late President Gom- 


pers, he gave. notice of dismissal to 


-| every man-jack of the American Fed- 


eration of _Labor staff—organizers, 
etc., irrespective of their length of 
| service, union experience, or anything. 
They were then notified that if they 


-| liked ‘to apply for re-employment their 


would be.considered. : | 

_A characteristic feature of the con- 
vention, which would have been in- 
conceivable in England, was the re- 


- 


?| ception of a “fraternal” delegate from 


. 
= 
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She was a comely woman and cheerful. She} 


By Mary Heaton Vorse © 


old sack and get coal off dumps.” We walked 
away thru «lushy streets. hs 
“She hasn’t got it so bad as some,” the relief 


|worker commented. “She’s got her rent.” He 
pushed open a door. 
- “The ll is fierce,” he said. “These tene- 


ments are fieree. The woman where we're going 
keeps her rooms clean. She’s a nice woman. But 
she’s not lucky. She was in the hospital three 
months, and three days after she went to work 


_ | comes the strike.” 


She was a kindly, middle-aged Woman and 


{smiled in friendly fashion at us. Near the stove 
gat her husband. He was bent over, his skin was 


yellow, his blue eyes were sunken into his head. 
He had not worked for four years. 
He has a cough. He sits all day near the 
stove and gets the kids’ meals. That’s all he 
can do” 
_ The strike relief had sent a doctor there. His 
instructions lay on the table. They read: 

“Go to bed until fever has passed.” 


fever these last four years. He worked in the 
mills as long as he could—before he got his 
cough.” = a ° 

Sitting by a table was a calm-eyed little girl 
with wheat-colored hair flowing down her back. 
She was thirteen years and large for her age. 
She was the kind of little girl that makes you 
think of the country. She looked as if she be- 
longed there. She was so tranquil and quiet with 
her blue eyes and gentle ways. How had she got- 
ten along thru the months that her mother was 
sick in the hospital and her father too sick to 
work? Her fourteen year old brother had some- 
how or other managed to scrape enuf money to- 
gether for the three of them.- The wonder of it 
was how good a home they had. Because they 
had made of these three rooms at the top of the 
stairs a home. They had almost ‘nothing unless 
you can put courage in a bank, and can count 
serene. gallan as among your belongings. In 
the midst of this spirit-breaking sickness and 
‘misfortune they had the audacity to have flowers 
}growing in pots as well as some feathery-leaved 
plants whose name they only knew ‘in Polish. 
And they hada kitten. One thing they didn’t 
have was any complaints. They were a little apolo- 
getie about having to have relief, but they ex- 
plained with the mother haying only worked 
three days they, had to have something. The 
mother smiled and her eyes lighted. The relief 
investigator turned to the English members of 
the committee. 


“She says how glad she is going te be when-her 
daughter will get her working papers next year. 
Shesays her girl can hardly wait.” 

The father was conghing over ‘the stove. The 
little girl who looked as if she belonged in a 
country lane sat there tranquil. The mills would 
oon her soon. It was her mother’s highest 
wish. a : 

“Well,” said the refler worker as we went down 
the stairs, “they ain’t so badysoff. We got to go 
now and see that widow mother with eight chil- 


dren where there isn’t any eats or coal.” 


7 


“He won’t go to bed. He’s had a good deal of > 


so well-known a patriotic and non- 
labor organization as the American Le- 
gion. This delegate was himself a 
prominefit trade union leader, Major 
George L. Berry, of the printing and 
pressmen. Many of our best friends 
in this country, because of their so- 


called “left” tendencies, might soon 
find themselves railroaded, out, of the 
A. F. of L. as extreme “lgfts” as 


many .& . 
I met had been railroaded out, to tle 


man, or a group of men, stand no 
chance against the official machine, 
backed up as it actually is by the 
powers of the law and the police. 
Once outside the American Federation 
of Labor you are finished; your mouth 
4s stopped, your activities checked, 
and if necessary suppressed. 
Turn now to the Negro* worker. 
There are many.” millions “of* hint. 
He represents a great problem that 
the American labor movement can- 
‘not help but face; yet while the doors 
of most unions remain closed, or very 
difficult of entry, to Negro workers 
there cannot be even a beginning to 
facing this problem. It ig true that. 
. 


+. 


militant union men that | 


: 


some Negro workers are organized 
in American Federation of Labor Un- 
ions. There were Negro delegates at 
the Atlantic City convention; but they 


were delegates in name only and 


seemed to be completely isolated. 


’ I was very pleased to learn that my 
Plea for the unity of all workers, 
black, white, brown or yellow, was 
much appreciated by the Negro trade 


“unionists. 
great loss of the movement. For one | 


The Negro workers have begun to 
form their own unions; but fhese are 
not tolerated north of the “Dixie” 
line, as a Negro hotel porter, who had 
previously been a trade unionist and 
wished heartily to be one again, told 
me. He told me, further, that he had 
once’ Been out on strike with some 
hundreds of Negro fellow workers. 
‘All their places were taken by scabs 
and the strike broken. Those scabs 


‘were white workers. 


Yet the Negro worker is one of 
the greatest potential sources of 
strength for American trade unionism. 
Since he ig accustomed .to a far lower 
standard of life he can hold out in a 
strike much longer, and on infinitely 
less, than his white brother. 


vor. 


I may seem, in this article, to 
have paifited too dark a picture, 
It represents the facts as one 
British working man saw them, 
set down without fear or fa- 
And the future is hope- 
ful, of that I am convinced, 
when I recall the magnificent 
meetings I was privileged to ad- 
dress in a number of the princi- 
pal American cities. 
were the rank and file American 


trade unionists—eager to hear. 


the message of international 
unity, full of real sympathy 
with their comrades in Britain, 
in Russia and thruout the world. 
The spirit and the enthusiasm 
of those meetings make.me con- 
fident that the cause of unity 
will finally triumph in America. 


The New Saturday Magazine 
of The DAILY WORKER wants 


stories and articles written by . 


the workers in the} shops for 
publication in this paper. Send 
your manuscripts to Robert 
Minor, Editor, Saturday Maga- 
zine Section, The Daily Worker, 
1113 W. Washington Bivd., Chi- 
cago, Ii, Boi 


There ~ 
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present world rubber situation 
+ brings into prominence a feature 
of monopoly capitalism that Lenin 
wrote about in his work on “Imperial- 
im.” One of the characteristics of 
imperialism is its control and mono- 
poly of the world supply of raw ma- 
terial. As this is accomplished the 
struggle between imperialist nations 
begins to center about the control of 
possible, future sources of raw Ma- 
terial. 

“Not only are the already discover- 
ed sources of raw materials of im- 
portance to finance capital,” says 
Lenin, “but also the possible sources 
‘of such materials, as technique is 
developing very fast in our times, and 
the lands which today are useless, 
may tomorrow become useful... .. 
Just as the trusts capitalize their 
property at two or three times their 
value, counting on the ‘possible’ future 
profits and on further results of 
monopoly, so also does finance cap 
ital in general tend toward the ac- 
quisition of as much land as possible, 
no matter what kind, where, or how, 
counting on the future sources of raw 


. Materials... .” 


The restrictions on the export of 
rubber by British producers, imposed 
by the Stevenson act, has created a 
monopoly on this. very important raw 
material that has sent American 
rubber manufacturers scurrying all 
over the world seeking possible, future 
sources of rubber. While it is true 
that the American rubber manu- 
facturers are not losing any money 
by the present restriction of rubber 
(the rise on the crude matefial being 
transferred to the purchaser of the 
finished product) large producing capi- 
talists feel very uneasy when a foreign 
imperialist power has complete con- 
trol over a much-needed raw material. 

American imperialism does not like 
to be placed at the mercy of a com- 
petitive nation for any of the impor- 
tant raw materials, 

While rubber holds the center of in- 
present’ moment, there 
are other star actors on the interna- 
tional economic stage which concern 
American capitalists. There is an of- 
ficial Franco-German control over the 
price of potash. The Chilean govern- 
ment manipulates the price of ni- 
trates; and America’s reaction to this 
monopoly gives us a very vivid picture 
of imperialism at work thru the in- 
strumentality of the Tacne-Arica Com- 
mission, enslaving a smaller nation 
that accidentally possesses a much 
needed mineral. The Dutch govern- 
ment controls quinine; Yucatan, sisal, 
from which is made binder-twine used 
in American wheat fields, 


The United States consumes 900,- 
000,000 pounds of rubber yearly. A 
little over a year ago the price of 
crude rubber to the manufacturers 
was 35 cents per pound, and with the 
passage of the Stevenson act by Great 
Britain, the price jumped to $1.10 the 
pound; it now hovers around 90 cents 
per pound, At the same time, the 
amount of rubber imported has been 
restricted by the rubber planters. 

The immediate situation is clearing 
up. The price of rubber is gradually 
going down and the supply is becom- 
ing more abundant. But it is not the 
intention of the British imperialists 
to relinquish this very important mo- 
nopoly, which is especially directed 
against the United States, as this 
country is the world’s largest user of 
crude rubber. 


The fact that the American tire and 
rubber goods manufacturers are not 
so much concerned with the immedi- 
ate situation as they are with the 
future source of supply is indicated 
by the unanimity that prevails among 
the leading men in the rubber indus- 
try in their search for a future supply 
of this raw material. 

Though little actual sowing of rub- 
ber trees has been undertaken, F. A. 
Sefberling, president of the Seiberling 
Rubber Company of Akron, Ohio, has 
been carrying on negotiations with 
Senator Osmena of the Philippine in- 
dependence Commission for conces- 
sions to rubber growers in the Philip- 
pines; Harvey S, Firestone, of the 
Firestone Company, has been chasing 
his engineers all over the world look- 
king for possible rubber plantations. 


— 


Mr. Firestone first choose the Philip- 
pines as the best place for his opera- 
tions. But the Philfppine land laws, 


which restrict the size of plantations, 
Conferences 


by the Philippine legislature proved 
futile, as the Filipinos recognized that 
the infiltration of large sums of capi- 
tal would at the same time act as a 
loadstone. With American capital 
more firmly established in the Islands 
the possibility of independence of this 
American colony would disappear com- 
pletely. Hence the laws were not 
changed to suit Mr. Firestone, : 

However,just recently negotiations 
with the Filipinos have been resumed 
by Mr. Seiberling, and according to 
newspaper reports he was able to ex- 
tract very satisfactory promises from 
Senator Osmena. When this bit of 
news reached Manila the wires began 
to grow hot, 

The president of the Filipino Legis- 
lature, Quezon, sent OQsmena a cable 
asking full details of negotiations be- 
tween him and Seiberling. Quezon 
said, In part: 

“United Press dispatches , quote 
Seiberling as stating thdt he agrees 
with the opinion recently expressed 
by you whom he described as recep- 
tive to suggestions for development 
of rubber possibilities of the Philip- 
pines and who believes that the prob 
lem of land restrictions can be adjust- 
ed and solved. . Please cable 
what has taken place between you 
and Seiberling.” 


Osmena replied saying: “I told him 
any reasonable proposition submitted 
to the legislature would undoubtedly 
receive due consideration. Our stand 
having always been against any cur- 
tailment of our autonomy. Proposals 
to amend land laws by congreasgional 
enactment will of course be vigorous- 
ly opposed.” 

Osmena was referring to the con- 

gressional investigation of the British 
rubber monopoly then under way, 
which seemed extremely. well in the 
hands of 3 er, ufacturers, 
ready to ace their fading But tor 
the time being no direct steps have 
been taken in the Philippines to in- 
sure the fiture supply of crude rub- 
ber and profits to the rubber manufac- 
turers, 
' Harvey 8S, Firestone, his Philippine 
venture fruitless, did not become dis- 
couraged but immediately sent engi- 
neers to every available rubber coun- 
try. Inquiries were instituted by his 
technicians in Mexico; but the results 
were not very satisfactory. They next 
went to Central Africa and Panatia: 
Here the labor supply was limited and 
not cheap enough, Then hopeful eyes 
were turned to Liberia. 

The aim of Firestone in Liberia is 
a million-acre rubber plantation pro- 
ducing 400,000,000 pounds of rubber a 
year, at a cost of about 10 cents per 
pound. -Harvey Firestone, Jr., in an 
interview in London given to a cor- 
respondent of the Wall Street Journal, 
said that 2,000 acres had actually been 
planted, The wages to be paid to the 
Liberian workers and peasants by the 
Firestone plantations will be 24 cents 
a day; though British experts assured 
the Firestones that they would have 
to pay much higher, at least 48 cents 
"per day. Young Firestone insisted 
that they could get all the workers 
they need at 24 cents a day. 

During the course of giving testi- 
mony before the Congressional com- 
mittee investigating the rubber mo- 
nopoly, Harvey 8S. Firestone told of a 
35,000 acre plantation that had been 
leased by him in the State of Chiapas, 
Mexico. “I want to point out,” said 
Mr. Firestone, “that is my opinion 
that if America is to attain any degree 
of independence in its source of sup- 
ply of rubber as well as other mate- 
rials, which are now in the hands of 
foreign monopoly, our government 
must give proper encouragement to 
capital and must assure the industries 
interested that it will lend its utmost 
assistance in protecting our invest- 
ment.” 

The Rubber Association of Amer!i- 
ca, the central executive committee 
of the rubber manufacturers cartel in 
the United States, proposes spending 
millions of dollars establishing an in- 


. 
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dependent source of supply for Ameri 


with a bee raising the restrictions 


“Without Revolutionary Theory, There Can Be No Revolu- 
tionary Practice!” (Lenin). The artist, Lydia Gibson, shows the 


worker reading the “Workers Monthly,” the 


theoretical organ 


of the Workers (Communist) Party. 


— 
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can manufacturers. - The places par- 
ticularly chosen by the Rubber Asso- 
ciation were the Philippines, Sumatra, 
Liberia and other far eastern coun- 
tries. . 

There is possibility of the inven- 
RHA of iytnGUe ABUEE. “But 0 tas 
the chemists have not been able to. 
produce a substitute cheap enough. 

Charges have been made against 
Herbert Hoover, the political leader 
in the fight against the British rubber 


personal, He desires campaign mate- 
rial for booming himself for president. 
This might be true, However, some 
times the bourgeoisie must use politi- 
cal issues based on the political and 


profits, on the one hand, and on the 
other hand the chauvinistic prejudices 
of the petty bourgeois, as well as their 
resentment to the increased cost of 


monopoly, that his interest is purely 


tires and other rubber articles. 


Jobless? You're Bugs! 


By Henry. 


N these columns two weeks ago I 
described one of the many relig- 
ious meetings that took place in the 
“Hobo College” in the past four 
moriths. 

Aside from the Jesus peddlers, who 
in large numbers come to the “Col- 
lege” to inject their religious dope of 
obedience and submissiveness inte 
hungry, homeless and jobless m 
there comes another class of cap 
ist hirelings who call themselves 
“psychiatrists.” 

Many of those “psychiatrists” who 
come to the “Hobo College” occupy 
high positions in state and county hos- 
pitals for insane, or im penal institu- 
tions, universities, or such. Others 
fare well on the fat fees they charge 
bootleggers and convicted criminals 
for making them out as insane when 
caught for crime. It is rather amus- 
ing to observe how this branch of the 
head-fixing industry is supporting the 
crumbling robber system. In the past 
few weeks many of the _ so-called 
“mental disease specialists” spared no 
efforts to convince the jobless men 
that the reason they have no jobs is 
because they are either physically or | 
mentally defective. The main cause 
of vagrancy—they say—is physical or 
mental disability. 

A vagrant, according to the law, is 
& person without visible means of 
support, sea.all men out of work are 
in the vagrant class. 

Here is the list of mental diseases, 
as given by the psyc ts, that af- 
flict the unemployed and cause men to 
go from place to place seeking jobs 
that are not there: 


Insanity, neurosis, paransia, psy- 


may be simply a “moron.” 

So if the boss discharges you from 
work, immediately you get one of the 
above mental diseases and you will 
have it until you get back to work, if 
you are lucky enough to find a job. 

Someone asked one of these “spe- 
cialists” this question: “Is it not a 
fact that over 85 per cent of all crime 
that is being committed is committed 
against private property, as, for in- 


, | Stance, robbery, theft, burglary, petit 


larceny, embezzlement, etc., and if we 
would abolish private property would 
not crime automatically decrease 85 
per cent?” 


“It may be true that 85 -per 


property,” the “specialist” answered, 
“but Iam not interested in that, I am 
rinterested in the abnormal behavior 
of a person who steals.” In other 


words if a man is hungry and steals 


a loaf of bread they call that abnor- 
mal behavior and psychiatrists will 
prove that, not his belly, but his head, 
is abnormal, ; 


From my observations of the capi- 


talist dope peddlers and the spirit in 
which the men react to the carefully 
prepared doped, it seems to me that 
the big joke is on the “‘psychiatrists.” 
The men may listen as they do tothe 


capitalists’ bugaboos, but they have | 


learned by bitter experience in Tife 

the blame for their wretched life 
lies, not in the mental disorder of the 
starving wage slave, but in the social 
system itself. If there are any short- 


erage worker it is the lack of under. 
standing of the value of workers’ or 
ganization. Join militant workers’ or 
ganizations and you will quicken the 
tempo of the march of progress of the 


chopathic personality, or—the man 


working class that leads to a better 
tomorrow for those who toil, ‘\, 


economic aby or that - lH 
thém. Hoover eabicthagld Widtice 


of thé rubber manufacturers for futures 


cent of all crime is committed against 
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comings in the mentality of the av- 
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A Loyalist is a thing 
Whose body is in America 

Whose head is in England, and 

' Whose neck ought to be stretched.* 


™~ 


As etated, the Loyalists were no 
” chiefly 
wing classes: 


(3) - the 
large landholders of New York and 
.the middle colonies, (4) the clergy 
and all their followers, (5) the aris- 
tocracy of “culture” and professions. 
But these classes were playing a los- 
ing game. With their adherence to 


royalty, feudalism, to the dying sys- 
tem of social castes and iegal privi- 
leges, they were harking back to the 
past. Their institutions were disin- 
tegrating, their power for progress nil. 
On the other hand the revolutionaries 


“fsa th 
urerg,. 


‘Own interests entirely, they repre 
sented the needs of the time. Their 
day was dawning. Thus they were 
more aggressive, better organized, 
more conscious of their aims and ful- 
ly determined to realize them. 


The Patriotic Dictatorship. 


S the struggle became definite and 
4% the opposition crystallized, the 
revolutionists -began organizing to 
crush it- In their struggle for liberty 
they utterly ignored the rights of any- 
one who did not identify himself with 
their aims. “The machine for sup- 
pression of the anti-revolutionists,” 
acording to 8. G. Fisher, (“The Strug- 
gle for Independence”) “was fully as 
well-organized and systematic as 
Washington’s army!” As early. as’ 
April, 1772, two years before ‘the dec-' 
laration of Independence, Boston or- 
ganized the Committee of Corréspond- 
ence. This body sent out appeals to 
other colonies to follow their 


similar committees everywhere. Later 
many others were formed. There 


ganized a committee to deal with it. 
‘These bodies were pledged to secrecy. 
Their rule was tyrannical and des- 

in the extreme. Even where 
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* Quoted by S&S. G. Fisher, “Stru 
for ladependence.”* : ate 
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Jure did more than anything else to 


‘la law-m 


rn yi 


weaken the opposition _ | 
sa legal Elections. 
HE revolutionaries were never de- 


’ 


first Continental (inter-Colonial) Con- 
gress—in Boston—Samuel Adams had 


ithe key of the assembly-hall-in his 
pocket, allowing no one in or out; in 


a five out of twelve parishes 
sent deputies; in South Carolina ten 
out of thirty-four counties sent none; 
in New York there were heavy ma- 


'| jorities- against sending delegates, but 


deputies were sent nevertheless by 
small groups of revolutionaries Who 
taxed themselves to pay the expenses. 


jIn some counties only one-twentieth 


of the voters were present. As one 
editor expressed it—“Two men met, 
‘and one appointed the other a del- 
egate to the Congress.”* Another 
said, “The Continental Congress is 
aking body, unknown to the 
law or the constitution of the coun- 
try.” we aes 
Civil Liberty Abolished. 


NTI-REVOLUTIONISTS had no 

rights. They had no vote. They 
could hold no offices, could not re- 
ceive valid title to land, act as jury- 
men, or use the courts to sue for 
damages to person or property. In 
some cases Loyalists could not be 
apothecaries. | 


Freedom of speech, press or assem- 
blage was absolutely unknown. One 
Tory said, “There is more liberty in 
Turkey than in the dominions of Con- 
gress.” Tory publishers were assail- 


threatened if they 
many could find y only by leav- 
ing the country. Disparaging the 
congress or the states was interdic- 
ted. Citizens were persecuted for 


offend again, 


mating that a Tory led a dog's life. 
A preacher was haled into court be- 
cause he baptized a child “Thomas 
Gage,” the name of an English gen- 
eral. This man was accused of using 
a religious maneuver to insult the 
cause of liberty. Im all these pro- 
ceedings mere suspicion was sufficient 
to lead to imprisonment. The com- 
mittees called what witnesses they 
chose and freely condemned suspects 
to prison in their absence. 


Even neutrality was a crime. Fami- 
lies were roughly dealt with because 
they had not prevented their relatives 
from joining the British service. Some 
were compelled to hire substitutes 
for any of their relatives who had 
fled to evade service and were held 
responsible for any misdeeds of the 
substitutes so hired. 


\HE possessions of the Tories were 
at all times insecure. High fines, 


“|were imposed for every. kind of of- 


fense. If they were wealthy they 
were heavily taxed for war expense. 
Some were compelled to pay stipula- 
ted sums daily to the guards station- 
ed at their homes. In New York and 
South Carolina, Loyalists were obliged 
to make good all robberies committed 


*| within their country, while men tried 


for theft were condoned if their vic- 
tim had been mistaken for a Tory, 
and altogether excused if he actually 
was one. 


In most of the colonies the lands 
of the Loyalists could be freely used 
for war purposes—as appropriating 
their timber to build Continental ves- 
sels. And in towns containing a mi-| 
nority of Tories, their property was 
quite freely disposed of. Desirable 
articles of their personal property 


ties. They were deprived of kitchen 
utensils and even wearing-apparel. 
And—shades of Russian emigres!— 
thére is a pathetic instance of “two 
aristocratic ladies using their coach- 


* Quoted by Van Tyne, “The Loyal- 


ists.” 
** Westchester Farmer, 1775. 
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| > terred from action because they | for 
were in the minority. Committees 

®iwere appointed at county meetings |. 
| where sometimes not more than one-|; 


ed, their presses broken, their lives! One man in @ letter to a friend asks 


|} Tories says: “and the whole was con- 


i AMA WAR BO “egtitartty and de- 


. 
Property of the Tories Fair Game. 


were often raffled off by the authori-| 


A 


sae 


house es their éining-room and the | 
‘fowl-house as their bedschamber.” * 


the 


in the preambles just how it was to 
be disposed of. This was. systemati- 
cally carried on till many years after 
the treat¥ of peace. New York alone 
is 1 to have derived more than 
$6,000,000 from | source. Wash- 


Mob Action Everywhere Legally 
Sanctioned. 


'T YNCHING originated at this time. 
“It was called “Lynch’s Law,” 
after the name of Charles Lynch of 
Virginia who took the punishment of 
Tories in his district into his own 
hands. His example was widely fol- 
lowed, and there was no limit beyond 
which this summary punishment 
might not go. Tories were ridden on 
rails, left tied to trees in the woods, 
pelted with stones mercilessly. 
Groups were led through villages and 
tormented in every gruesome way 
until they shouted, “Hurrah for Lib- 
erty.” Hundreds were put to hard 
labor of all kinds. A novel form of 
torture was to lock victims up in 
rooms in which a fire was burning, 
with the chimney stopped up. 


Tarring and feathering became a 
recognized form of punishment, in- 
flicted upon the slightest suspicion. 

ere were victims by the thousands. 


if it would be “featherable” to carry 
a certain paper in his pocket. In fact, 
the practice was so well recognized 
that an official record in describing 
the tarring and feathering of several 


corum which ought to be observed im 
all public punishments.” 


The législatures and courts sanc- 
tioned all violence committed, holding 
that the motives justified the deeds. 
In the case of a suit for damages 
against Judge Lynch, for example, the 
court ruled that as he “had suppres- 
sed conspiracy by timely and effectual 
measures which although not strictly 
warranted by law, were justifiable 
from the imminence of the danger, 
he and and persons whatsoever con- 
‘cerned in suppressing the same con- 
spiracy .. . stand indemnified and 


urrah for Colonel Lynch 
Captain Bob and Calloway! 

_ They never turned a Tory loose 
Until he shouted “Liberty.” 
Persecution Continued After the War. 

HOUSANDS of refugees were de- 
barred from returning to the coun- 
try after the treaty of peace. For one 
reason because it was a serious mat- 


Conclusion. 


HE. value of knowing that the 
American war for independence was 


British yoke, to establish capitalism 
in this country, to create a proletariat. 
The Dictatorship of the Patriots too 
was necessary, since no ruling class 
giyes up without a struggle. But if 
this rigid control over the opposition — 


times*more so in the proletarian revo- 
lution, in which the opposition is 
world wide and unrelenting, and the 
vanguard small. The American revo- 
lutionaries saw clearly that if they 
did not oppress the Tories, the Tories 
would oppress them. So too we work- 
ers must know that if we do not down 
the bourgeois opposition, it will down 
us. It is up to the working class to 
bring to success the real Revolution. 
For as Marx so well puts it, in the 
Communist Manifesto, “All preyious 
revolutions were revolutions of mi- 
| norities in the interest of minorities; 
the proletarian revolution is the self- 
conscious independent act of the im- 
mense majority in’the interest of the 
immense majority.” 


» * Quoted by Cutler, “Lynch Law.” 


* Van Tyne, “The Loyalists.” 


* J. Hosmer, “Samuel Adams.” 
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A Poem on the A 


: Your busy tools 


— “Settled” 


nthracite Strike 


By ADOLF WOLFF. 


Back to the treadmill slaves! 

Back to the tunneled night 
Back to your cavern graves 
The mines of anthracite. 


Beaten and betrayed 
7 By those you pay to lead 
Heavily you’ve paid 
Profusely you bleed. 


You dared like men to stand 
Against abuses frowned. 
To force your just demand 


you downed. 


Hunger you defied, 
Despair, and biting cold, 
Most bravely you tried, 
Th». battle line to hold. 


You lost, and lose you must 
Like doomed and beaten slaves 
_ Until you cease to trust 
- Your leadership to knaves. 
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By Elsa Bloch. 


CE within a period of two 
weeks, the newspapers of the 
country have given the publicity of 
the first page to cases Of 
Negroes, charged with crime, to whom 
state officials, “at great expense and 
trouble,” had given “protection” from 
the waiting mobs. ; 
On February 1, the newspapers re 
ported that Edward Harris, a Negro 
of Lexington, Kentucky, was to be 
brought into court on the charge of 


‘having “murdered a man and his two 


children, and assaulted the wife.” 
The papers detailed elaborate plans 
being made by state officials to “pro- 


tect Harris from attack.” “Cavalry,. 


machine gun squadrons, and a tank 
company” wete to guard the court- 
house to prevent mobs from breaking 
in and seizing the prisoner. 

The next day the papers told of the 


~ use of “tear-gas bombs to rout the 


mobs at Harris’ trial.” On February 
3, screaming headlines announced that 
the jury in the Harris: case, having 
“deliberated sixteen minutes,” brought 
in » verdict of “guilty” and a death 
setitence, : 
From Georgetown, Delaware, a week 
later, came the news that “tear-gas 
bombs were used to rout the mob 
storming the trial of a Negro,” and 
that while this was going on the jury 
sentenced the “attacker of a twelve- 
year-old girl” to death, 
ITHIN the sixty-one years that 
have passed since the close of the 
civil war, thousands of lynchings have 
taken place. These the newspapers 
have reported, briefly, and with more 
or less indifference. Only a few weeks 
ago, newspaper readers learned of a 
lynching party which had hit on the 
refinement of broadcasting by zadio 
the screams of its victim. This report 
aroused little comment in the capital- 
ist press. And it has also happened 
that Negroes accused of crime have 
thru luck escaped lynching. And no 
headlines announced these events. 


UT now suddenly, newspapers are 


~ iD filled with the “bravery” and “de- 


termination” of state officials who 
“prevent lynchings or attacks on Ne- 
groes brought to trial.” Why? 
Because there is pending in con- 
gress a bile—the Dyer bill—which 
makes a gesture of putting upon the 
federal government the responsibility 
for punishment of lynching. All the 
exaggerated stories of how law-abid- 
ing officials prevented the lynching of 
two Negroes, all the bloated reports of 


“protection from the mob” which a 


kind state has given to two of its 
colored citizens (while proceeding to 
senténce the same colored citizens to 
death in 16 minute trials) are nothing 
more than an attempt finally to kill 
the anti-lynching bill which has been 
in congress committees ever since 
1921. ¥ 


HAT was the character of the 

trial accorded’ the two Negroes 
Harris was arrested on one day; on 
the next he had been conyicted 
was on his way to the gallows. There 
was no long-<drawn-out trial, such ; 
is accorded wealthy men in cit'es *" 
Chicago, there were no psychiatrists 
to prove the “insan‘ty’ pf t 
there were no witnesses for the de- 
fense, No man of Harris’ OWn ra 
was allowed on the jury. Harris ha: 
a perfunctory trial, the jury “deliber- 
ated” for sixteen minutes, and the 
sentence was death. 


ERVILE capitalist “Negro” news- 
papers, altho they customarily 
protest against lynching, are silenced 
by this “trial.” Intellectually chloro- 
formed with the superstition of legal- 
ism, some boot-licking Negro editors 
are overcome by the fact that the vic- 
tims “had a trial.” 

Let us say openly what everybody 
with any intellectual courage knows to 
be true—that such a trial was another 
form of lynching. Except that the 
torture of the stake was lacking, there 
is no difference between such a trial 
and a lynching. 

No need to flinch because the Negro 
victim is accused of rape. The word 
“rape” is a means of preventing any 
defense. This will raise a howl. of 
rage from those who are steeped in 
the systematized hysteria which is the 


ideology of thi capitalist land. 
‘Negro is accused of rape and p 
defend him—you are guilty of defend- 


ly illustrated in the “trial” of Edward 
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ind a rapist! Therefore if you want 
to hang an innocent man without a de- 
fense, accuse him of rape, and nobody 
will dare defend’him, This is glaring- 


him his sixteen-minute “trial” on the 
charge of rape; there was no defense, 
and the mere utterance of the charge 
was assurance of conviction. 

Nor is there any reason under the 
cireumstances to take seriously the 


statement that thé black prisoner con- | 
| fessed.’ Such confessions have exactly | | 
the value of the confessions that once 


were wrung from the victims of the 
church inquisition,—that is, precisely 
a little terrorizing, a- piece of paper 
and a pencil. We know something of 
the way confessions are obtained from 
terrorized victims, 

The newspapers do not suggest what 
would have happened to the two Ne- 
groes in question had they—by some 
miracle—been proved innocent. We 
know that they would have been hang- 
ed anyway. But there are no miracles, 
and there was not the slightest chance 
of anything but death for the Negro 
n this “trial.” Therefore it was not 
a trial, but a lynching. “The specta- 
‘ors in the courtroom glowered at the 
skrinking defendant,” commented the 
Chicago Tribune in its account of Har- 
ris’ trial, What juror would have dared 
to hold out against the evidence of 
suth flaming race-hatred? ~ 


HAT the newspaper propaganda 

has been telling the southern 
mobs is this: “You need not trouble 
to lynch a Negro accused of crime. 
You can rely on our courts, in which 
only white judges,—only white jurors 
(poisoned with ruling class ideology) 
and only white spectators are allowed, 
to kill that Negro just as surely as if 


you_were to bind him and light the, 


kindling under his feet, We allow no 
Negroes to-hear the case,, We stuff 
the white population? which is 

up our juries, with lies about the char- 
acter*of the Negro, so that they will 
be certain to convict. We can have 
the whole thing over with and the 
‘nigger’ on his way to the gallows in 
sixteen minutes, This method may 
not be as pleasurable as a lynching, 
but it is as certain, and it puts the 
stamp of legality on the whole matter 
and prevents the possibility of inter- 
ference with our established prac- 
tices.” 


HE day after sentence had been 

passed on Edward Harris, the 
Chicago Tribune carried the following 
editorial: 


“Kentucky used the protective 
force of its state militia to give Ed- 
ward Harris, Negro murderer and 
rapist, a trial and save him from a 
lynching. It was a quick trial, with 
a plea of guilty and a hanging Sen- 
tence, but the mob did not get him. 

“Harris killed a white man and 
his two children and attacked the 
wife. The justice usually admin- 
stered in the south to such a Negro 
criminal involves a mob, a smashed 
jail door, a rope, and the nearest 
telegraph pole. Kentucky, calling 
1,000 guardsmen into service at a 
cost to the state of some’ $30,000, is 
establishing a new civilized order in 
place of the barbarous method of 
lynching. 

“Kentucky’é example is the best 
argument yet offered againat the 
Dyer bill, 

“The Dyer anti-lynching bill is 
pending in congress, its aim, to em- 
power the “federal government to ar- 


F rest and prosecute those guilty of 


aiding in a lynching. The Dyer bill 
is bad because it relegates to the 
central government police powers 
properly belonging to the state. it 
should be defeated, but southern 
states, to justify their opposition, 
must demonstrate that thene is no 
necessity for outside law to step in.” 


‘Fa story of the course of the Dyer 


anti-lynching bill in congress is 
interesting. The republican party 
never intended the Dyer anti-lynching 
bill to become law, and saw to it that 
even if it became a law it could be 
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| 8 burned, 2 drowned, 1 flogged to 
death, and 8, manner unknown.” 
Of course the charge that the Negro 
is a beast who will-take advantage of 
the Dyer law to commit atrocities, 
that he is especially prone to crime 
ind must be dealt with by special 
measures, is one of the lies which 
che ruling class of the south (and of 
the whole of the United States, for 
that matter) has used to poison the 


~| minds of white workers against black, 


to keep the Negro ina state of semi- 
slavery for the benefit of the rich em- 
ployer. ‘ 


- ‘ 
. Many of the members of lynching 
parties in the south, knowing that no 
state official would presume to arrest 
a white man for the murder of a 
Negro, have Do trouble to con- 
ceal their identity, a fow weeks ago 
the Chicago Detender, a Negro week- 
ly, was able to print the picture of a 
mob, taken.while the mob was in the 


the picture being taken, nor to deny 
their identity when the protograph 


The Dyer anti-lynching bill provides 
that any member of a mob Which puts 
someone to deathShall be imprisoned 
for life, or for not less than five years, 
and that state and municipal officials 
who thru neglect of duty fail to pre- 
vent lynchings shall be imprisoned 


}not more than five years or fined not 


more than $5,000. Federal district 
courts would have jurisdiction, A pro- 
vision originally contained in the bill, 
but later stricken out at the behest of 
the senaté, required any county in 
which a person is lynched to forfeit 
$10,000, which would go to the family 
of the victim, The bill defines “a mob 
or riotous assemblage” as “an assemb- 
ly composed of five or more persons 
acting in concert for the purpose of 
depriving any person of his life with- 
out authority of law.”, (This number 
was later changed-to three.) 


The hideous “joker” in this bill is 
easily seen. It is well understood that 
such a law, in the hands of a capital- 
ist class government,\ would never be 
used in defense of members or groups 
of the exploited classes, bit if ever 
applied (any more than the fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments to the con- 
stitution) it would be applied only for 
the framing up and hanging of such 
“a mob or riotous assemblage” as the 


or of strikers—Negro or white—whose 
“assembly composed of three or more 
persons acting in concert” for resist- 
ance to exploitation uld be quickly 
Aijudged to have the “purpose of de 
priving any of his life without 
authority of law,” if, as usual, the 
agents of the ruling class succeeded 
in provoking violence> 

This possibility has not been over- 
looked by the capitalists. The New 
York Times, discussing the Dyer bill, 
commented editorially: 

“. .» it is noted that the only kill- 
ings listed occurred in southern 
states, There is no mention in the 
report of the recent massacre of 
non-union miners in the Herrin, Ill. 


bituminous coal fields.” 


of the mob did not attempt to prevent 


Negro tenant-farmers of Elaine, Ark.,. 
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Still others thought that it would be 
“unwise” to hold up other legislation’ 
for “this one bill.” . : 

But the Negro leder, James Wel- 
don Johnson, himself a muddled fol- 


tain the reputation of being “for” it. 
But as far as there is any contro- 


and southern democrats over this bill, 


ticularism of the backward, rural 
south and- the industrial north, to 
whose interest it is, generally, to ex- 
t@nd federal jurisdiction over -all 


lynching” bill is not necessary to the 
purpose, and it was easy to reach the 
“gentlemen's agreement” to let it die. 

Finally however, the bill passed the 
house, prith 17 republicans voting 
against it. Ina ays, to the sur- 
prise of many, the senate committee 
reported favorably on the bill. Little 
doubt was expressed that, if the bill 
were allowed to come. up, it would 
pass. | 

Now the republicans were in an 
embarassing position. Fortunately for 
them, the democrats in the senate be- 
gan a determined filibuster to prevent 
the bill from coming up. The next day, 
word came from the republican caucus 
that their “dread of an extra session” 
would probably “force them to drop 


day after that, the New York Times 
carried the headlines: “Filibuster kills 
anti-lynching bill. Republican senators 


measure, Majority promises democrats 
bill shall not be called up again in 
present congress.” Senator Lodge 
said: “The conference decided very 
reluctantly that it was our duty to 
set aside the Dyer bill and go on 
with the business of the session.” 
And there the Dyer bill has. lain, 
until this year when republican news- 
papers make much of the reports of 


able to prevent lynchings themselves, 
and that Federal interference is unne- 


class can lynch its Negro slaves in 


the court-room instead of “the public 
square, ; 
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versy between northern republicans — 


it is a controversy between the par- 


phases of life in the back-country of 
the south. But to pass this “anti-— 


the anti-lynching measure.” And the. 


in caucus agree to abandon the Dyer. 


southern democrats that they are well . 


And thus the “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment” can live, and southern ruling — 


oe ne 


